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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a ee 

HE Czar concluded his French visit on September 22nd, 

after witnessing at Rheims a review of morethanakundred 
and fifty thousand men. At thelunch, which was given inaimag- 
nificent marquee “draped in yellow velvet,’ M. Loubet, after 
thanking his Majesty for attending the “comforting” spectacle, 
proceeded to praise the Alliance, which, concluded by Alex- 
ander III., is now bearing fruit. “If none may doubt the 
essentially pacific idea out of which it arose, none can ignore 
the powerful aid it has afforded to the maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe, a vital condition essential to 
peace, which, to be fruitful, must not be precarious.” The 
Czar replied in a speech expressing his gratitude for his recep- 
tion, and for “days so crowded with impressions.” “ We shall 
continue near and far to associate ourselves with all that 
concerns France our friend.” “The intimate union of two 
Great Powers animated with the most peaceful intentions, 
which do not seek to infringe upon the rights of others, but 
mean to have their own respected, is a precious element of 
appeasement for humanity as a whole.” The appeasement iS 
perhaps too perfect for Frenchmen, if, as M. de Cassagnac 
affirms, and the Viennese journals repeat, the entire visit con- 
secrates the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. The Czar and 
his suite then left for Russia vid Kis!, where they arrived in 
safety. 


The German Emperor is really an original being. The 
village of Wysztyten, on the Rassian border, was on 
August 26th destroyed by fire. ‘The Czar set aside 5,000 
roubles for the suffering people, and, it is supposed, distrust- 
ing his own officials, asked the German Emperor to see that 
the money was properly transmitted. The Emperor accepted 
the commission, and carried the money himself tothe Russian 
village to be distributed by his own “most trusted chief 
forester.” He even made a speech to the homeless, telling 
them that “they would see from this how the eye of their 
exalted Sovereign reaches over the whole of his great 
Empire, even to its border towns, and that his warm and 
kindly heart beats for all his subjects, however distant.” 
The “ most trusted chief forester” could, of course, have taken 
the money, and one wonders if the Czar intended that pretty 
scene, or will quite like it. ‘To be praised is pleasant, but to 
be patted on the back as by a superior in the midst of his 
own subjects,—that must be for a Russian Czar quite a novel 
experience. 











The letter of the Chinese Emperor apologising to Japan 
for the murder of the Japanese Chancellor of Legation, and 








the reply of the Mikado thereto, are published textually in 
the Times of Wednesday, and are very curious reading. The 
Emperor acknowledges that “the immeasurably deplorable” 
death of the Chancellor was his fault, because he did not 
prevent it, and warmly thanks his correspondent because 
Japanese troops had given “peace and security” to the 
people of Pekin, and for the “beneficent influence” which 
he had exercised on the negotiations. The letter is positively 
warm in its tone of friendship, and ends with an expression 
of an earnest wish “that you, setting aside the displeasure 
occasioned by past ev may be graciously disposed to 
draw closer and closer the bonds of friendship uniting the 
two Empires.” The Mikado accepts the apology, expresses 
his belief “that the friendly relations between the two 
countries will in future be closer and closer,’ and declares 
his “earnest wish that the great work of reform which 


ents, 


| depends on your Sovereign will, may soon be found in effec- 


tive progress.” The tone of the cerrespondence differs 
markedly from that of the correspondence entrusted to 


| Prince Chun, who Las been summoned home, and indicates 


at least a possibility of strict alliance between the two yellow 
Empires. If Japanese officers are allowed to instruct Chinese 
levies we shall hear little more of aggressions by Russia or 
any other Power, and we may add that the clause prohibiting 
the import of arms will at once become a futility. 


The excessive delay which in the United States destroys the 
effect of sentences for murder has not marked the trial of 
Czolgosz, the Anarchist assassin. The jury was allowed to 
assemble on Monday without innumerable challenges, the 
police proved that the accused had confessed and justified his 
crime, the doctors proved that the builet killed President 
McKinley, and after thirty-five minutes’ deliberation the jury 
on Tuesday returned a verdict of “ Guilty” in the first degree. 
The Judge even then postpcned his sentence for two days, 
but there could be no doubt of the law, and on Thursday 
Czolgosz was sentenced to death by electrocution. The only 
defence of the criminal is that one man “can have no right 
to service and attention while another has none,” an opinion 
which would make of friendship a capital crime. That 
secures service and attention as much as money does. It 
used to be believed that human character was an unchange- 
able, thing, but sympathy is to a great extent a modern 
virtue, and envy has risen into a motive power of the first 
strength. Czolgosz in reality killed because he envied. 


President Roosevelt, who has heen under fire pretty often, 
has evidently decided that the best way to deal with Anarchists 
is to defy them. He will Lave no personal guard and no 
special police protection; he walks to his friends’ houses and 
takes rides with a single companion without escort or armed 
men stationed at dangerous points. His argument is that 
nobody can protect you from an enemy who will give his life 
for yours, and that men less fanatic rarely succeed in their 
attempts. There is this to be said too, that if an assassin 
could get away finally he would remain unknown, and the 
grand object of his crime, which is to frighten rulers with the 
Anarchist spectre, would be frustrated. We shall see in a 
year or two which plan succeeds best, for Mr. McKinley was 
surrounded by detectives; but we rather believe in President 
Roosevelt's. It was often said in Ireland in the bad days that 
the safest landlord in the country was the man who did not 
ask for ope protection, but was perfectly certain, if only 
wounded, to shoot the assassin dead. 


The Duke and Duchess of Cineniia have quitted Ontario 
for British Columbia. They travel in a splendidly appointed 
train, with every luxury it is possible to secure for them, and 
the panorama through which they will pass is of most varied 
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interest ; but so vast are the distances that before they return 
they will have been nearly a month on board the train. As 


the vibration cannot be wholly suppressed, even for Royal 


passengers, that must prove for all a fatiguing, and for the 
Duchess a most trying, journey. Her Royal Highness is not 
habituated like her husband to the tedium of ship life, which 
to some natures is nearly unendurable. The Royal pair will, 
however, have had the satisfaction of an unprecedented journey, 
during which they must have learned. much, and have 
undoubtedly given much pleasure to subjects of the King, 
who perhaps come too seldom into contact with the splendid 
side of the Monarchy. So far the journey has been unmarked 
by any jarring incident. 


The war news from South Africa shows a slight improve- 
ment this week, though a “regrettable incident” has occurred 
at Vlakfontein, in the Orange River Colony, where two guns 
and upwards of a hundred officers and men were captured ; 
while Lovat’s Scouts have suffered severely on the Orange 
River, where in repelling Kruitzinger’s attempt to rush the 
passage they lost their gallant commander, Colonel Andrew 
Murray, and his Adjutant, Captain Murray. On the other 
hand, Lord Kitchener reports a number of minor British 
successes, including the capture of two small commandos with 
all their transport; whilst his weekly summary of results from 
the columns shows a total of twenty-nine Boers killed and three 
hundred and fifty prisoners. Further details of the action at 
Tarkastad prove that the 17th Lancers fought with splendid 
resolution, not a single man surrendering when the Boers 
rushed the camp. General Botha’s threatened invasion of 
Natal has so far come to nothing, and his commando is heading 
north again, while in the Colony “Scheepers and Theron 
evade our columns with great assiduity.” Amongst mis- 
cellaneous items of news we may note the banishment of 
ten Boer leaders captured since the 15th, and the reported 
decision of Lord Milner to make Johannesburg the official 
centre of the High Commissionership. Itis interesting to learn 
from Friday's papers that the Government farms established 
near all the principal garrisons in the Transvaal, under the 
management of an Australian and a Cambridgeshire farmer, 
already supply more than sufficient green forage and vegetables 
for the local forces. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the appointment of General 
Buller to the command of the First Army Corps, and the 
public-spirited protests of the St. James's Gazette and the 
Outlook in regard to it, but we may note here that the Outlook 
reasserts in the most open and specific way—the story has been 
often alluded to before—the allegation that General Buller sent 
“2 heliograph message after Colenso, categorically ordering 
Sir George White and the beleaguered yarrison of Lady- 
smith to destroy their cipher, destroy their stores, and 
make for twelve thousand armed Britons, the flower of the 
British Army, the best terms possible with the beleaguering 
enemy.” “Mr. Brodrick and the authorities,” adds the Out- 
look, * know all about this heliograph.” We have no right, of 
course, to say whether this heliograph was or was not sent, but 
it seems to us that it is one of those cases in which the time 
has come for a plain statement of the exact facts. 





jt is difficult to write with coolness and moderation in 
regard to the treatment which the Yeomanry are receiving in 
ihe matter of their arrears of pay. If theallegations made in 
the Daily Telegraph of Wednesday are true, and wesee no reason 
to doubt them, a state of things exists which is only paralleled 
by the administrative scandals of the Crimea. When Florence 
Nightingale found that though there was plenty of quinine in 
a fever hospital, not a grain could be issued because its 
guardians had not got the proper papers of authorisation, she 
told the sentry to break down the cupboard door with the 
butt end of his musket, and he obeyed her. A similar situa- 
tion appears to exist to-day, but unhappily there is no one 
ready to grapple with it in the same spirit. Noone, of course, 
really wants to withhold their proper pay from the men, and in 
most eases there is little or no doubt as to whatis due, yet no one 
dares pay it even to starving men because the proper papers 
have not been received from South Africa,—often hecause they 
have been lost or destroyed. 





One cannot blame the smaller clerks of the Treasury for 








. . an 
not paying out money without the regulations being complied 
with to the letter; but why does not some big official at t), 
War Office or the Treasury, or, for the matter of that the 
Secretary of State or the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
take the responsibility of giving the order that all forms may red 
dispensed with when it is primd facie clear that the money ig 
due? If this were done the effect would be exactly that of 
Florence Nightingale’s order to the sentry, and the money 
would flow out at once into the proper channels. All that 
is wanted in such cases to break through the enchanted 
circle of red-tape is for some one to take a little personal 
responsibility. Meantime the ruin that is being done to re. 
cruiting is incalculable, and the disastrous belief is spreading 
that the Government really wants to cheat the soldier, 4 
propos of the difficulties experienced in getting the discharged 
Yeomen to re-enlist, we may mention that if the War Office 
had adopted our proposal to register the names and addresses 
of all the men who originally offered to serve or who havo 
been discharged, they would now find the re-enlistment 
difficulty much less. They would be in touch with a very large 
number of men to whom their offer could be made directly, 
and so quickly. But perhaps we shall be told that the War 
Office could not have started a Register after we had suggested 
it, because it would have seemed like yielding to newspaper 
criticisms, and that it is we, therefore, who are really respon. 
sible for this obvious expedient not being adopted! Seriously, 
we should not be surprised to hear this suggestion. 


The Millenary Commemoration of King Alfred was carried 
out at Winchester last week in a manner worthy of the ocea- 
sion, the proceedings culminating in the unveiling by Lord 
Rosebery of a statue of Alfred, executed by Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft,.which stands in the Broadway, facing the ancient. West 
Gate. The procession, which marched from the Castle Hall to 
the site of the statue, was admirably contrived to render 
homage to Alfred in his triple character of warrior, scholar, 
and saint. It included the Archbishop of Canterbury, several 
Bishops and other clerical dignitaries, detachments of soldiers 
and sailors, and representatives of learned societies and Uni- 
versities—British, Colonial, and American—to say nothing of 
a goodly muster of Members of Parliament, Mayors, and Pro- 
vosts. Wecannot conclude this imperfect summary of a bril- 
liant celebration without a passing mention of the eloquent 
and moving speech delivered by Colonel T. W. Higginson, the 
delegate of Harvard University, at the public luncheon on 
Thursday week. Whatever the antecedent antagonism of an 
American, said Colonel Higginson, he could not but feel that 
England is, after all, his second home, and scout the thought 
of any more serious division between the two members of 
a great family. After enlarging on the keen interest of 
Americans in English institutions, and the charm of the calm 
rural sweetness of English home life, the speaker went on to 
say how this “ deep fraternal tie” had been even more closely 
knitted by the events of the past few weeks, and how he felt 
that henceforward and for ever, as the very result of a great 
crime, a nearer tie had been born; that “the poor wretch 
himself was building better than he knew, and even in 
the darkest moment of his life was striking a blow which, 
while depriving America of a President, helped to reconcile 
the two nations for ever.” 








Lord Rosebery, at the ceremony of unveiling the statue, 
discharged the function of public orator with his wonted 
skill. In Alfred, as he said, we venerate “not so 
much a striking actor in our history as the ideal English- 
man, the perfect Sovereign, the pioneer of England's 
greatness.” He was at once a homely and a romantic 
figure, while in his absorbing devotion to duty, his refusal 
to own defeat, his endurance, and his truthfulness he em- 
bodied the highest and best type of the qualities which we 
cherish in our national character. Then he was a true King, 
the guide, the leader, the father of his people. “On a small 
scale, and therefore less, but without distorting vices, and 
therefore greater, he was to his English kingdom what Peter 
was to Russia.” Lord Rosebery enlarged with greateffect onthe 
fruitful and far-reaching nature of Alfred’s work, showing how 
while achieving a limited work for his people in their barbarous 
condition he wrought an immortal work for us. Lastly, ina 
fine peroration, Lord Rosebery pictured the feelings of Alfred 
were it possible for him to revisit the scene of his labours and 
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witness the momentous fulfilment of his designs. Particu- 
larly happy was the allusion to the American people as “ that 
people which, always divided from us by the Atlantic, and 
often by differences of policy and aspiration, cannot, if they 
will, be wholly separated, and in supreme moments of stress 
and sorrow irresistibly join hands with us across the centuries 
and the seas.” Our only criticism of a fine literary and 
oratorical effort was the extravagant reference to the 
“vapid and prostituted epithet of ‘great,’” as applied to 
Monarchs. If Lord Rosebery, to adapt Quarles, would “screw 
his divine theorbo one note lower” he would be an incom- 
parable serenader of dead worthies. 


In the Times of Saturday last is published a most 
remarkable letter from the Abbess of the English 
Benedictine convent in Rome. It appears that the 
religious community in question purchased a building 
known as the College of St. Patrick from the Ivish 
Augustinian monks. The nuns were to pay interest on the 
purchase money for six years, and then a sum of £24,000. 
This was on the face of it rather a rash contract, but the 
Benedictine nuns relied upon the assurances of a member of 
their community who would be entitled to a large sum of 
money in six years, and who promised to endow them with 
her wealth. But before she had fulfilled her engagement the 
nun in question, according to the statement of the Abbess, 
fled from the convent at the instigation of a Roman priest. 
Thus the convent lost the source of wealth upon which they 
depended to fulfil their contract. It might have been sup- 
posed that under circumstances so extraordinary the eccle- 
siastical authorities and the creditor community would have 
done everything to help the unfortunate nuns out of their 
difficulty. But, according to the Abbess, they not only 
refrained from any help, but would not even take steps 
against the guilty parties for fear of a scandal. The Abbess 
tells us she appealed to the Inquisition, but that “the result 
of this secret tribunal was exactly what it would have been in 
the Middle Ages, the innocent were sacrificed to the guilty in 
order that the honour of the Church might not be impugned.” 
Whether this was so we, of course, cannot say at present, as we 
have only heard one side, but such is the Abbess'’s allegation. 

The rest of the story is pitiable in the extreme. 
The Irish Augustinians, according to the Abbess, acted 
like the cruel creditor in the parable. Not only did 
they sue the English nuns before the Italian tribunals, 
but having got a judgment, evicted them without mercy. 
This charge, which we cannot suppose is unauthentic, is 
most extraordinary, for it amounts to this, that a body of 
monks actually forced Benedictine nuns to break their vows 
by depriving them of the home and shelter necessary to carry 
out those vows. That is, while the French Government is 
being upbraided for refusing to allow unauthorised Orders to 
remain in France, a Roman Catholic religious body was 
actually evicting nuns on a money obligation. Even if the 
nuns were. considered at Rome to have forfeited the right to 
he regarded as good Roman Catholics because they hoisted 
the Union Jack half-mast high when King Humbert was 
assassinated, they were at least a set of helpless women. But 
even eviction did not end the miseries of the nuns, for when 
they applied to have a dispensation from the vows which the 
Augustinians had made it impossible for them to perform, 
they were refused this relief unless they paid fees which it 
was absolutely impossible for them to pay. 








That the Abbess’s story will be passed over in silence by 
the authorities at the Vatican, unless, of course, it 
is beyond dispute, is impossible. Roman Catholic writers 
seldom miss an opportunity—and no fair-minded person 
will be anything but glad that this is the case — of 
correcting misstatements in the Press made in regard 
to their creed cr the actions of its authorities. If, then, 
there is a good answer to the Abbess, we may be per- 
fectily certain it will be stated, and well stated. Till this 
answer appears, and we have heard the other side, we shall 
therefore suspend our judgment. It may, of course, turn out 
that the community was badly ordered, and that the Vatican 
was anxious to put an end to it,—though, if that was the 
case, we cannot see why it was not dissolved by the Pope and 








the nuns released from their vows. Again, it is conceivable 
that the eviction was carried out with humanity and gentle- 
ness. All it is fair to say at present is that the indictment is 
i) most serious one, that it is drawn by a person competent 
to draw it, and that it must be answered. 


The final effort to produce an agreement between the em 
ployers and the fishermen of Grimsby has failed, and there is 
every probability that the business will be transferred to 
other ports. The real difficulty appears to be mutual dis- 
trust, aggravated on the employers’ side by the recent riots, 
and on the men’s side by reports that Norwegians are to be 
brought in to supersede them, but the nominal difficulty is 
arbitration. The men regard this as a sort of panacea, chiefly, 
we believe, because it saves their pride, while the masters 
think that it takes the power of bargaining out of their 
hands. We confess that, except when there has been a 
previous contract to be interpreted, we do not see the justice 
of this appeal to an informal Court. John offers 10s. for 
something Tom possesses. Tom says, ‘No, I must have 12s.’ 
How can a third party intervene and say that 11s. will suit 
the bargainers best? Suppose that system were tried in the 
shops of London for a year, how many would close” 
The workman is selling his property, his labour, and if 
the employer does not like the price, he has only to go 
without the article. Arbitration is becoming a “blessed” 
word, like Mesopotamia, and is used to give a kindly effect to 
proposals for taking away men’s freedom to make bargains, 
The men now in some trades fancy that it tells for them, but 
in reality it deprives both contestants of their freedom. 


Lord Rosebery made a pleasant speech on Wednesday at 
Stranraer, a small but ancient burgh, which, if the Ivish 
tunnel is ever completed, will be an important place. He 
praised Lord Dalrymple, whose family owns most of the 
district, for accepting the Provostship, and called on all 
citizens to repress the bacillus of municipal corruption, 
once, as all readers of Galt’s “ Provost” are aware, so well 
nourished in Scotland; but observed that the great municipal 
expenditure of our day was due to the demand for water, light, 
open spaces, isolation hospitals, and, he might have added, but 
forgot, decent drainage. The newest portion of his speech, how- 
ever, referred to the tunnel, which he said would be a bond of 
union between Ireland and Great Britain far stronger than 
any Act. The only difficulty he perceived in the way was the 
expense, the lowest estimate for which was eight millions, 
and which must be provided by the State, as there was no 
chance of a dividend. Lord Rosebery did not seem unwilling 
to provide it, though not while the South African War was 
going on. We think Lord Rosebery is a little too pessimist 
about a dividend on a project which will connect not only the 
people but the goods traffic of two kingdoms. The engineers, 
however, have not said their last word. 


The three - cornered contest in North-East Lanarkshire, 
where a vacancy had been created by the death of Mr. Colville, 
resulted, according to anticipation, in the capture of the seat 
by the Unionist candidate. Polling took place on Thursday, 
and the result was declared late on that night as follows: 
—Sir William Rattigan (U.), 5,673; Mr. Cecil Harmsworth 
(Imperialist Liberal), 4,769; Mr. Smillie (Labour), 2,900. The 
simplest explanation of the result is to be found in a com- 
parison of these figures with those of the election in 1900 :-— 
J. Colville (L.), 7,120; Sir W. Ratbigan (U.), 5,567. Mr. 
Harmsworth had the support of the regular Liberal organi- 
sation, but Mr. Smillie, a strong candidate, backed by the 
Miners’ Associations, the Irish Nationalists, and the Pro-Boer 
Liberals, detached nearly 5,000 votes, with the result noted 
above. At no election that we can recall have the warring 
sections of the Liberal party so conspicuously advertised their 
dissensions. Sir William Rattigan, the elected member, is 
an Irishman with a distinguished Indian record, having been 
Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab on four occasions, 
and member of the Punjab Legislative Council in 1898-99, 
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SIT; REDVERS BULLER AND THE FIRST ARMY 

CORPS. 


E cannot but hope and believe that there is some 
mistake in the statement that Sir Redvers Buller 
has been appointed to the command of the First Army 
Corps. That statement, unless it can be qualified, means 
that for the next few years the most carefully trained 
and organised portion of the British Army, the force 
which would be despatched abroad in any case of diffi- 
culty, will be under the control of Sir Redvers Buller, and 
that he would take the field with it as the General in 
supreme command. Now we have no desire to say any- 
thing personally disparaging of General Buller, for we 
believe him to be a man of peerless courage and actuated 
by the sincerest desire to serve his country. But remember 
what was the pledge given by Mr. Brodrick when he 
announced his army corps scheme, and that it was largely 
on the strength of that pledge that we and others 
supported his scheme against the hostile criticism 
with which it was assailed. It was, as the Outlool: 
points out in a courageous and forcible article—fol- 
lowing in this respect an equally vigorous and timely 
protest from the St. James's Gazette, which is very 
greatly to the credit of our contemporary—distinctly 
asserted by the Secretary of State for War that ‘no 
General should henceforth be appointed on the peace 
establishment who would not be fit and capable to under- 
take his command in war-time.’ But if this means any- 
thing, it means in ‘the case of commanders of army corps 
that they shall be the men who could and who would 
be entrusted with the duty of leading their actual 
army corps in war. ‘The chief reason for establishing 
the army corps system was that in future there would 
be no scratch forces sent abroad made up out of odds 
and ends, but that a complete army corps commanded by 
its accustomed officers, from the General in chief com- 
mand and the Generals of Division and Brigadiers to the 
subalterns, would go out together. The arguments for 
such an arrangement are obvious. 

But does any reasonable person suppose that if war 
were declared during the next few years General Buller 
would be allowed to take the command in the field, 
and would be sent abroad with his army corps? Un- 
questionably he ought not to be, and in our belief he would 
not be, as no Government would face the protests that 
would be raised, not merely by the “man in the street,” but 
by the instructed public opinion of the nation. It is 
this certainty that General Buller could not be and would 
not be sent abroad in supreme command of the First 
Army Corps which, in spite of all the statements in 
the Press, makes it still seem incredible to us that the 
story can be true in its present form. Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord Roberts cannot surely have determined to stultify 
their scheme at the very beginning. If the appointment 
is to be a five-year one, and to be maintained intact, it 
will be utterly impossible to get the nation to believe in the 
seriousness of the new Army scheme, for, for good or evil 
—for good as we believe—the whole system of reform in 
the training of the troops and officers and in the direction 
of decentralisation of responsibility rests on the army 
corps organisation. But that system, with its proposed 
freedom from red-tape and officialism, has many enemies 
both able and vigorous, and if the plan is to be made a 
farce at the very outset it will soon become a mere paper 
organisation, like the three army corps of former times. 
The badness of the appointment, if it is to. be a 
five-year one, is brought out all the more strongly 
by the two other nominations. Sir Evelyn Wood is to 
command the Second Army Corps on Salisbury Plain. 
But the physical reason—his deafness—which prevented 
that gal%int soldier from being sent to South Africa in 
spite of his earnest desire to be in the field would prevent 
him also from going abroad, and we have, therefore, the 
Second Army Corps commanded and trained by an officer 
who could not command it in war. The Third Army 
Corps is also in the hands of a General, the Duke of 
Connaught, who would not be sent abroad in time 
of war. We sincerely believe that the Duke of 
Connaught is a very capable and devoted officer, and | 
that he would prove a sound commander in the field, 








but we are equally sure that whatever may be the 
intentions of the Government in peace, the prejudice 
against placing a Royal Duke in command in war myst 
prevail, and would prevent his employment abroad, just 
as it has prevented it during the present campaign.* Thus 
we have the three army corps which would be the corps 
to be sent abroad in case of any serious war all com. 
manded by men who for various reasons would not be 
able to take the field with their troops. In the case of 
the Duke of Connaught we admit that there is a great 
deal of excuse for the appointment, for not only is he, 
as we have said, a vigorous and capable soldier, but the 
Irish Army Corps is far less likely to be sent abroad than 
the First and Second. Taken as a whole, however, the 
three appointments, unless it be clearly understood that 
two of them at least are only temporary and stop-gap 
nominations, must be admitted to go far to imperil the 
whole of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. We should, indeed, fee] 
infinitely more hopeless than we have ever felt in regard to 
War Office reform if we did not cling to the belief that the 
explanation of the whole incident is that in reality 
other Generals have in truth been named for the 
First and Second Army Corps, and that Sir Redvers 
Buller and Sir Evelyn Wood have merely been asked 
to hold their appointments till the men who will really 
mould the army corps and place the new system on a firm 
foundation come back from South Africa. If the appoint- 
ments are only to last a year or six months they are 
endurable, and we should feel no more obliged to protest 
than we did when Sir Redvers Buller originally went back 
to Aldershot, because we believed that the appointment 
was only of a temporary character, and due to the absence 
from England of so many general officers. We most 
devoutly trust, then, that it may turn out that our present 
protest has been made under a misapprehension. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that we have no right to 
challenge the War Office in regard to the appoint- 
ment of General Buller, even if that appointment 
is meant to last and is not merely temporary. “Why 
do you assume,” we shall be asked, “that General 
Buller is not in every way competent to lead in the 
field and could not. be sent abroad? The War Office, 
which is far better able to judge of such matters than 
an editor, may consider that General Buller was merely 
unlucky in South Africa. They may, that is, still have 
the unbounded confidence in his military powers that 
they had in 1899, and would be fully prepared to send 
him and the First Army Corps abroad in case of a great 
emergency, feeling certain that the troops could not be in 
stronger or more capable hands.” We quite admit that 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State for 
War are far better able to judge of a General’s merits than 
we are. Weadmit also that it is logically possible that 
they might hold General Buller to be the most competent 
of Generals; but as a matter of fact we and every- 
body else who has eyes to read a Blue-book must 
know that the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State for War do not hold this view 
of General Buller’s military powers. If they did 
hold it, it is absolutely inconceivable that they would 
have published the despatches which they did publish in 
February last. If they held that General Buller was a 
man whose capacity was only equalled by his ill-luck in 
having insurmountable difficulties before him in the Natal 
campaign—the view of those who believe that General 
Buller suffered no loss of military reputation in South 
Africa—what could have induced them to publish 
despatches which could not but undermine all con- 
fidence in Sir Redvers Buller as a soldier? The unin- 
structed public view had been that Gencral Builer was a 
grim fighting bulldog after the model of General 
Grant,—a man who would push forward and _ sur- 
mount every obstacle before him at all cosis. Yet the 
despatches showed General Buller bewildered and de- 
pressed. Instead of being dogged and impervious to 
depression, we see him suggesting that his task was hopeless, 
and asking Lord Roberts whether the chance of relieving 
Ladysmith was worth the loss of two or three thousand 
men. As we pointed out on the publication of the 
despatches, General Buller was obviously asking one of 
those questions that expect the answer “No.” But Lord 
Roberts, to his eternal credit, refused to give that answer, 
and replied to General Buller in words that we hope will 
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never be forgotten by the British Army. In his “narra- 


tive” despatch Lord Roberts states :— On the same day 
fie. on the day on which he received General Buller’s 
telegram asking if the chance was worth the cost} I 
replied that Ladysmith must be relieved even at the cost 
anticipated. I urged Sir Redvers Buller to persevere, and 
desired him to point out to his troops that the honour of 
the Empire was in their hands, and to assure them that I 
had no doubt whatever cf their being successful.” The 
man of iron determination and bulldog tenacity was not 
before Ladysmith, but at Cape Town. 

But we do not want to go any further in the hateful 
task of raking up General Buller’s failure in the field in 
almost everything but a noble personal courage and the 
kindliest solicitude for his men. Those who are still not 
satisfied as to how the Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State for War judged General Buller’s capacity 
for war had better refer to the despatches, and then 
ask themselves the simple question,—Is it conceivable 
that these despatches would have been given to the 
world if the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary 
of State for War still believed that General Buller 
was competent for high command in the field, and held 
that the events of December, 1899, and January and 
February, 1900, were merely regrettable and unlucky 
incidents which could be entirely ignored ? We do not, of 
course, profess to say, on our own judgment, that General 
Buller has not the gifts of leadership, for it may fairly 
be urged that we do not know all the facts, and are 
not competent to form an opinion. What we do assert is 
that those who did know all the facts and were competent 
to form an opinion could not possibly have published the 
despatches if they held the view that General Buller was 
merely unlucky, and got into difficulties through no fault 
of his own, and so could most properly be again employed 
in actions of great moment. In other words, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State for War have 
appointed a man to command the First Army Corps whom 
they have declared by the publication of the despatches to 
have failed in the essentials of command. 

Needless to say, the task of writing as we have written 
is anything but a pleasant one. One who, instead of 
fighting for his country’s cause in South Africa, has 
merely sat at home in peace and comfort cannot possibly 
avoid a sense of keen disgust in having to censure a man 
who so gallantly and so unselfishly risked life and happi- 
ness in the battlefields of South Africa as did Sir Redvers 
Buller. There is something that seems almost cowardly 
in attacking one who has endured so much, especially 
when the assailant has made no personal sacrifice. 
And yet if journalists allowed such notions to prevail 
there would be no hope of Army reform through public 
criticism,—and except through public criticism no reform 
in things military is possible. It is absolutely necessary 
to speak out, however odious the process, for in that way 
only can the journalist do his share in the matter of reform. 
If all military defects and incapacities are to be ignored 
because an officer is brave and honourable and self-sacrificing, 
we had better abandon the work of Empire as one too hard 
and painful for our finely edged feelings and emotions. 

To sum up: the appointments of Sir Evelyn Wood and 
Sir Redvers Buller can only be justified as mere stop-gap 
appointments till the war is over, and even then, as the 
St. James’s Gazette very properly points out, it would have 
been really far better to have appointed young men as 
stop-gaps than to have violated at the very outset the 
essential condition of army corps efficiency for war. But 
in truth the whole incident seems to us little short of a 
mystery, and we still await the possibility of some 
explanation which may place the matter in a different 
light. Unless that explanation can be, and is, given, it 
will be impossible to deny that the War Office has dealt its 
own scheme a deadly blow. 





THE POSITION IN RUSSIA. 

HE Czar must be glad to get back again. His great 
adventure—for it was a great adventure, in which 

he risked not only his life, but much of his political 
reputation—has been carried through on the whole suc- 
cessfully. He has made the arrangements he wished to 
make with the German “mperor—that is clear from the 








Emperor’s speech at Dantzig and_the unprecedented little 
incident at Wysztyten on Monday when the Kaiser rode 
over the Russian border to act as the Czar’s accredited 
almoner—he has been acclaimed by all France except 
Paris, and unless all who observe are wrong he has ex- 
tended as well as recemented the French Alliance. He 
will get his loan from the French cottages ; he has obtained 
his promise of quiet in Europe for a period; and he has 
assured himself either of French. aid or of benevolent 
neutrality when he removes any remaining obstacles to the 
march of Russia to the Pacific. France has no interest in 
preventing that; rather thinks, indeed, that she may thus 
give a backhander to Great Britain. These are great 
advantages, and the Emperor returns to his capital with 
the halo of success, which politicians value, we fear, more 
than that of saintliness. He will need it. The foreign 
policy of Russia has become within the last century of 
immense importance to the world; but the future of her 
Czars depends upon their success in governing Russia 
herself, a task which as time advances becomes increasing y 
difficult. The sceptre has become so heavy that it needs a 
bearer such as hereditary Monarchy, though it is a strong 
system or it would not have survived so much and be still 
so vigorously alive, only produces at long intervals. If we 
at all understand the accounts which come from many 
directions, and which are summed up in the illuminating 
letter from a French correspondent at St. Petersburg 
published in the Times of Monday, the Russian Monarchy 
suffers at this moment from that want of force and effec- 
tiveness at the centre which is so often revealed in the 
history of despotisms. The difficulties are endless, and 
though all are perhaps capable of being met, the strength 
to meet them is insufficient. There is, to speak broadly, 
no danger from without, for no one not a lunatic would 
attack or even threaten Russia unless irresistibly impelled. 
The Army is as strong and as obedient as ever. The 
autocracy is not menaced, for the people still look to it as 
the only power which can realise their wishes and protect 
them from further wrong, while even reformers doubt 
whether any control less powerful would suffice for an 
Empire which they as well as their opponents intend 
should remain strong. The questions of nationality, of 
long-past history, of the “adjustment of powers” between 
Prince and people, which vex France and Germany and 
Austria, and, with the exception of the third, even Great 
Britain, are in Russia all minor questions. Yet nothing 
goes smoothly. The unavoidable expenditure is so great 
that the Treasury needs, besides loans, the help of new 
and drawing taxes which cannot be imposed. The 
bureaucracy is dully dissatisfied, for it distrusts its 
chiefs, and is aware that the only methods it knows or 
can use no longer meet the necessities of a growing 
society. The educated class, which has grown bigger, 
is in a fever of discontent at its want of freedom, 
its ill-standing with the bureaucracy, and its open 
war with the Education Department. The students 
have struck throughout Russia, which means that the 
intelligent are against the Government. The men of the 
creeds outside the Orthodox Church, Catholics, Dissenters, 
Jews, and heretics, who, though powerless as organisations, 
collectively number millions, are raging at the orders 
and the counsels issued or suggested by M. Pobiedo- 
nostzeff, the Russian Laud, with Laud’s brains and also his 
incapacities. The workmen produced, as it were, by the 
new industrial mania feel the effect of the failure of 
profits, and ferment like our own poor fishermen at 
Grimsby; and there is unrest even among the peasantry, 
who have been pressed by bad harvests, and by those low 
prices for all they have to sell which seem to be nearly 
universal throughout the world. According to the French 
correspondent, who is confirmed by many isolated, and as 
it were casual, telegrams, they are revealing their tenner 
in the terrible way so long and so well known im tis Hast, 
—using the torch instead of the rifle. “ In the country, and 
even in the towns, another grave symptom; burning of 
forests, burning of houses, burning of factor‘es, too 
frequent and too systematically carried out to be vut 
down to natural causes or to accident. Once more 
le cog rouge (%.e., fire) has been let loose. Every one says 
it and. every one knows it.’ And lastly we suspect, 
though this is not mentioned by the correspondent, on 
the evidence of many careful narratives from Siberia and 
China, and the endless Commissions of Investigation 
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noticed in accounts from St. Petersburg, that the 
great officials are getting a little “ out of hand,” and not 
only colliding with each other even more than usual, but 
evading supreme orders with a view to please immediate 
superiors or allies in the bureaucracy. 

To meet all these difficulties a new supply of force is 
required, and except in one way it is not procurable. The 
Czar cannot find it in himself, he has no great adlatus, no 
Bismarck, Cavour, or even Beaconsfield, and his Staff are 
ordinary men who collide. M. de Witte is the ablest 
among them, and it is M. de Witte who is driven by his 
necessities and his projects to resort to these constant 
loans. We take it that when we have disbelieved both 
his enemies and his flatterers there remains in the Czar a 
man over-instructed for his assimilating powers, thoroughly 
well intentioned, even anxiously dutiful, with much keen- 
ness of perception, but without the tiger will which has 
belonged to so many Romanoffs, as well as without the 
deep wiliness of Alexander I. He wishes to put things 
straight, and probably but for the groups around him 
would put them straight; but he is not determined enough 
to beat down the opposition of the great ‘experienced ” 
officials, who are devoted to the ancient methods of repres- 
sion. There is therefore perpetual delay for more inquiry, 
perpetual hesitation in providing or refusing remedies for 
emergencies, and perpetual reluctance to resolve on any 
great internal policy. There is no explanation possible of 
recent events in Manchuria if we do not assume sharp 
official collisions in St. Petersburg. The huge machine 
accordingly stops or wobbles, and as always happens in such 
cases, every one at a distance, conscious that there is 
friction at the centre, sends up for orders. The Empire is 
suffering, if this account be true, from lack of steam 
power in the engine for which no foreign appreciation of 
its products can compensate ; but whence is steam to come ? 

“Through more repression,’ say some of the Czar’s 
advisers, repression such as Nicholas I. would instantly 
have put in force. ‘“Terrorise Russia,” and everything will 
be smooth and comfortable. That is a consistent and 
intelligible policy, which might for a time succeed; but it 
requires a Nicholas I. to work it, and even with him it so 
broke down that the autocraey was only saved because his 
successor had in his hand an irresistible weapon, though it 
could only be used once,—-the emancipation of the serfs. 
It is a policy which requires a man of high ability, 
supreme self-confidence, and despotic, if not cruel, temper; 
and the present Sovereign Jacks alike the good and the bad 
qualifications for carrying it out. He pities and dreams, 
as witness the Conference at the Hague. His instinct is 
to soothe angry students, not to send them in batches to 
Siberia. He will not, we may be sure, adopt a policy of 
terror, which would relieve him, or rather his advisers, 
at the price of the censure of all Europe, and a sharp 
revival of Nihilism. It is possible also to grant freedom 
as in India, freedom to speak and act and write, without 
surrendering absolute power, and thus to get rid at once 
of all the abuses which cannot live under publicity, and to 
secure general assent to new measures by previous explana- 
tions. The majority want the right to be heard rather 
than the right to collaborate. That system, however, can 
only be worked when the whole bureaucracy is as 
well intentioned as its chief, and is too well paid to 
seek bribes; and no such bureaucracy exists or could 
be rapidly created in Russia, where, again, there is not 
the free revenue for so highly civilised and pecuniarily 
unprofitable a method of government. The force, so far 
as appears, could only come, as Alexander II. at last per- 
ceived, from some kind of representative, or at all events 
publicly debating, body; and if the financial situation 
grows worse, or if the Czar at last feels the necessity of 
reducing his direct responsibilities, it is to some device of 
this kind that he must at last have recourse. It is 
probably not the plan best suited to Russia, where the 
people still look to the Sovereign as the rightful ruler, 
and where freedom is more wanted than political 
rights, a Habeas Corpus Act rather than the vote, but 
it is the one which most quickly brings new force to the 
centre, and a new kind of protection to the Sovereign’s 
authority. ‘The autocracy weighs, it must be remembered, 
on the Sovereign as well as the people, and often, when 
the difficulties seem endless and everybody is consciously 
or unconsciously an opponent, it becomes a burden too 


heavy to bear. ‘Lt will, we think, in the end be too heavy 





for Nicholas II., a Sovereign who, if we read him aright, 
always desires to do the right thing, usually discerns the 
right thing to be done, but at the moment of decision 
finds himself, like Gulliver, with little men pulling at 
every hair of his head. They would not pull long at the 
hair of a States-General. 





THE UNDER-REPRESENTATION OF ENGLAND. 


\ | R. JOHN REDMOND is entirely mistaken when he 

suggests that the righting of the electoral injusticg 
now done to England by its under-representation will not be 
taken in hand, and that therefore the necessary reduction 
of the Irish Members will not take place. That the wrong 
done by the present system to the English electors will ba 
put right we have no doubt whatever. If Mr. Redmond 
relies on the weakness of the Government and their readi. 
ness to shrink from disagreeable tasks, he will soon find 
out his mistake. The matter is one upon which the 
people of England mean to insist that right shall be done, 
The decision in the matter may, in truth, be said to have 
passed out of the hands of the Government as soon as the 
Census figures were published and had made plain to the 
English voters the injustice of the present system. If in 
the course of next Session it should not be voluntarily 
announced that before the present Parliament is dissolved 
the under-representation of England will be remedied, the 
Government would find themselves face to face with a condi- 
tion of public opinion which would compel them, willing or 
unwilling, to adopt the policy of redistribution. But, in 
truth, there is no fear of any such pressure being needed, 
for what amounts to a pledge on the subject has already 
been given. The speeches made at Blenheim by Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain, and the fact that Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s open declaration on the subject gave occasion 
for no official protest or denial, make it certain, as we pointed 
out at the time, that the Government have no inten- 
tion to shirk their plain duty on the subject. The 
remedying of the dangerous and indefensible anomaly 
involved in the under-representation of England has 
become an essential part of Unionist policy, and could 
not now be abandoned without the party losing its con- 
fidence in the sincerity of its leaders. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether in reality Mr. Redmond is as confident as he 
pretends to be that nothing will be done, for we note that 
he goes on to say that even if his party were reduced to sixty 
determined men or less, they could still make the position 
of the British Government as embarrassing and as dan- 
gerous as everit was. Heis, we expect, prepared to accept 
the reduction as inevitable, and only tries to make the 
best of it by telling his countrymen that the Nationalist 
cause will not be injured thereby. We are quite pre- 
pared toagree with him. Granted that the desire of the 
Irish Members is to embarrass, as no doubt it is, they can 
do that work as well with their fair as with their unfair 
share of Members. But the fact that Irish obstruction 
will not be any the less strong even when justice is done 
to the English electors makes no difference whatever in 
the keenness of our demand for a sound and fair distribu- 
tion of electoral power. We have never asked for a reduc- 
tion of the over-representation of Ireland as a punishment 
to Ireland, but solely on the ground of justice to England. 
The misbehaviour of the Irish Members may have drawn 
men’s attention to the facts, but it in reality has nothing 
to do with the main issue, and we desire most strongly to 
urge on all Unionists the necessity for insisting that the 
rights of England are the origin of the demand for redis- 
tribution, and not the action of the Irish Members. ‘This 
matter is in truth of real importance, for we see many 
indications that in the coming controversy an attempt will 
be made by the Irish and the Opposition to declare that 
the aim of the Government is merely to get rid of disagree- 
able opponents. We shall be told, that is, that as they 
cannot deal with Irish argument they are trying to silence 
it by banishing the Irish Members. The way to meet 
these misstatements is for all Unionists to insist, as we 
have just said, that what they desire is not the punishment 
of the Irish, but justice toEngland. If the Irish Members 
were ten times more obstructive than they are, we should 
have no right to reduce their numbers provided that they 
only had their fair share of representation. On the other 
hand, if the Irish Members were as loyal to the House of 





Commons as they are in fact disloyal, and were in every 
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way the best conducted of Members, they ought not to be 
allowed more than their fair share of electoral power. 

The question of the reduction of the Irish representa- 
tion has given rise to a good deal of newspaper contro- 
yersy, but very little of real importance has been said on 
the subject. The main point debated in the newspapers 
has been whether Parliament has the right to reduce the 
over-representation of Ireland. Unquestionably Parliament 
has the right. It is admitted that it had morally and legally 
the right to disestablish the Irish Church, though it was 
specially stipulated in the Act of Union that the Church 
establishment should be maintained as a fundamental, 
while no such special stipulation was included in regard 
to the representation of Ireland, and though the Irish 
representation was once altered in favour of Ireland. 
The Union was an incorporating Union, and the will of 
the majority in the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
must prevail in Ireland as it must in London or Wales. 
We would ask those who have been puzzled by the sophis- 
tical arguments of persons who desire that England shall 
be so greatly and so unjustly under-represented in the 
House of Commons, to clear their minds on the subject by 
looking at the matter in the following way. Ireland by 
the Act of Union received a hundred Members. Suppose 
that instead of reducing this number, England and 
Seotland received the additional number of Members 
required to give them a share of electoral power propor- 
tionate to that enjoyed by Ireland. No one would, we 
presume, say that this was a breach of the Act of Union, or 
plead that it was essential to good faith that England should 
always be under-represented. But this could not actually 
hedone because the increase in the number of Members would 
be highly inconvenient. This physical fact, however, should 
not prevent a proportional adjustment of electoral power 
by reducing the Members from Ireland instead of in- 
creasing those from England and Scotland. In truth, if we 
are to have a just and democratic system of government 
there is no possible defence for the under-representation 
of England. Nothing but rank English stupidity will 
continue to tolerate a plan which gives Galway as much 
voting power as Wandsworth. 

The plain fact is there is absolutely no case for submit- 
ting to the under-representation of England because its 
maintenance is supposed to be one of the inalienable rights 
conferred upon Ireland by that sacred and inviolable Act 
of Union which every Nationalist desires to tear up as con- 
stituting the charter of Treland’s wrongs. But we may say 
one word in regard to the assertion that the Act of Union 
could properly be altered to increase the Irish representa- 
tives or to disestablish the Irish Church because “Treland”’ 
was in favour of those changes, but cannot be altered in order 
to do justice to England because * Ireland” is against any 
such proposal. In other words, the Act of Union may be 
altered when Ireland chooses, but not when she does not. 
The true answer to this sophistical impertinence is, of 
course, that which we have noted above,—namelv, that the 
Union when completed was an incorporating Union, and 
that the Parliament of the United Kingdom became, not, 
like the Congress of the United States, a body strictly 
limited and confined within a written Constitution, but a 
body absolutely supreme in the United Kingdom. Besides, 
to talk about Ireland agreeing to this or that is an 
absurdity. Some Irish representatives, or even the 
majority, may desire certain things, but other Irish 
representatives desire different things, and neither 
section can pretend to speak for all Ireland. A 
great many Irish representatives did not wish the 
Irish Church to be disestablished, and, as has been 
often pointed out, the Irish Parliament of 1800 
would never have passed the Act of Union if they had 
believed that it would lead to disestablishment. Yet in 
spite of that the Irish Church was most rightly and 
properly disestablished. 

In truth, the case is eminently one in which it is the 
duty of Englishmen and Scotsmen, and of all Irishmen 
who do not honestly consider themselves the enemies of 
the United Kingdom and frankly desire its ruin, to clear 
their minds of cant on the whole subject. It is cant—i.e., 
the confusing of the mind with meaningless and con- 
ventional notions—to say that the Act of Union requires us 
to maintain the under-representation of England. It is 
cant, however well meaning, to say that it is only right 





that Ireland should have more than her fair share of 
Members because the Irish constituencies are further 
away from the seat of government than those of England. 
It is cant to say that the object of reducing the Irish 
representation is to stifle the voice of Ireland. It is cant 
to say that the Irish over-representation and English 
under-representation does no harm and had better be 
tolerated lest its righting should be called another wrong 
to Ireland. Fortunately the English people have already 
begun to clear their mmds on this subject, and we have 
not the slightest fear as to the way in which they will 
finally deal with the matter. They will insist on strict 
electoral justice being done to Ireland, but they will also 
insist that England shall have her fair share in the 
Imperial Parliament, and not send some forty Members 
less than she has a right to send to Westminster. 





THE GERMAN DISLIKE FOR ENGLAND. 

HE Times is very angry indeed with the Germans for 
abusing the British for their conduct in South 
Africa, and in being so reflects accurately general English 
opinion. Our countrymen, having no dislike for Germans, 
who in England make excellent citizens, and do not take 
away the fortunes they accumulate, think it very hard that 
Germans at home should be so censorious, and even brutal, 
whenever they discuss English affairs. The average 
Englishman expects Frenchmen to be sarcastic or hostile, 
“because of Waterloo” and a long history behind that 
battle ; but as we come of the same stock as Germans, and 
have never had occasion to fight them, he thinks their dis- 
like unreasonable, and attributes it to some badness, or, as 
the Americans say, “ cussedness,” in their natures. That, 
however, is not the true explanation. The German people 
have recently woke up to a perception that they are very 
poor, are organised in a way which greatly restricts their 
liberties, and are not quite so powerful all over the world 
as they are at home. They are especially hurt because, 
while their population is rapidly increasing, the swarms 


‘they throw oft have “nowhere to go,” and they conse- 


quently lose every year thousands of their citizens, who, 
once settled in foreign lands, make themselves very 
comfortable and refuse to return. “There are no 
Prussian police here,” say Germans in Ohio, and Brazil, 
and almost every British Colony. Eager to be rich, 
anxious for expansion, and filled with a new and 
quite justifiable pride in their suddenly developed energy, 
the Germans look abroad in the world, and find the 
English and Americans everywhere in their way. The 
latter bottle up South America as a reversion for them- 
selves, and the former occupy all the remaining broad 
lands suitable for European settlers. The ships of the 
two Powers cover the seas, and in spite of incessant effort 
the mass of their trade seems never to diminish. Suceess- 
ful as we are, we are not easy-minded ourselves when 
Germans interfere with our markets, and in the struggle 
for a monopoly of business Hermann represents the small 
shopkeeper who is struggling, and therefore both bitter 
and suspicious, and John Bull the already established firm. 
To add to the aggravation, the Germans see that their two 
rivals, who are always getting richer and more powerful, 
have no conscription to endure, have no fear of punish- 
ment for lése-majesté, and make a point of saying what 
they like, not always in the pleasantest fashion. Natur- 
ally the Germans, who though on the whole good people 
are not good tempered ones, but ‘“ huffy,” pretentious, and 
liable to anger, have learned by degrees to dislike Ameri- 
cans and English very keenly, and in almost equal degrees. 
Recent events have greatly exacerbated the feeling of envy. 
They did not expect the Americans to smash Spain, an event 


; which immensely increased their estimate of American 


power and its dangerousness, and they have beenirritated by 
the British decision to be supreme in South Africa. They 
think South Africa the richest bit of the earth’s surface, and 
feel about its conquest as Englishmen and Frenchmen 
used to feel about the Spanish possession of South 
America. They think, in tact, that South Africa will 
make us so rich that competition will be impossible. 
They believe any story of our ambition, attribute cruelty 
to us without considering evidence because they would in 
like circumstances be cruel, and are keenly rejoiced at any 
disaster which befals us, or any apparent probability that 


| the task will, after all, prove beyond our strength. ‘“ You 
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will be beaten,” says the casual German acquaintance, and 
he speaks in all sincerity because he cannot bear to 
believe in another result, which, as he thinks, would leave 
himself hopelessly outstripped. The mood is not an 
amiable one, and to the Englishman, who is by nature 
free from envy, it seems even less amiable than it is; but 
it-is_not the product of “cussedness,”’ but of accumu- 
lated circumstances. If the German by any miracle 
should discover a Johannesburg in Pomerania, or an un- 
occupied and fertile continent in the Pacific, he would be 
most friendly with the Englishman, and attribute to him 
all capacities except, indeed, those of becoming learned or 
comprehending music. Those gifts are monopolies secured 
to Germany by a patent from on high. 

Our countrymen are equally mistaken in their judgment 
of the German Emperor, or, rather, in their two judgments. 
When he does anything opposed to British interests, 
William II. is in their eyes a perfidious fanfaron who 
is governed firstly by vanity and secondly by detestation 
of his mother’s kinsfolk. He is always plotting mischief; he 
sought an alliance with Kruger, and he planned the Anglo- 
German agreement chiefly that he might oust the British 
from their trade on the Yangtse-kiang. He courts the 
Russians because they are hostile to Great Britain, and if 
France would consent, would gladly join an international 
League to restore Great Britain to the place among nations 
justified by her size and population. When, however, the 
German Emperor proposes alliance, or a visit, or in any 
other way displays good feeling for this country, he is 
accepted as a versatile genius, his efforts to develop com- 
merce are condoned, and the world is gravely informed 
that the grandson of Queen Victoria could not be other- 
wise than good, and a cordial friend to the country with 
which he ‘is so nearly connected. There is very little 
foundation for either of these two estimates. Kings of 
the old dynasties care little about relationships, are of 
necessity cosmopolitan, and are governed, if not exclu- 
sively, at least in the main, by a keen sense of their own 
interests. William II. probably admires this country as 
the seat of an old and stable Monarchy, German in origin 
and predilections, but he is possessed with the belief, 
which he has a perfect right to- hold, that for Hohen- 
zollerns to be safe and great they must increase the 
diffused wealth of Germany, must create a splendid foreign 
commerce, and must therefore build up a great fleet and 
acquire coaling stations in different corners of the 
globe. They must also secure some land whither the 
surplus population of Germany may betake them- 
selves, and live in prosperity without ceasing to be 
German subjects. Jf in pursuit of these objects it is 
necessary to quarrel with Great Britain or America, or to 
arrange coalitions against them, he will do so without con- 
sidering that Mr. McKinley was a victim of Anarchists, 
or that he himself is his uncle’s nephew. His duty, as he 
reads it, is to consider his own people, and them only ; and 
if he sees a possibility of monopolising the Yangtse-kiang, 
or obtaining South Africa, or reviving the Monarchy of 
Brazil in his own person, he will endeavour to secure those 
ends even by maritime war. At present, the Fleet not 
being ready, he desires peace, cultivates his Russian 
cousins, is perfectly willing to visit England, and sends to 
America honorific messages. There is no treachery in his 
policy, though if he could he would gladly annex German 
Austria, Brazil, Anatolia, South Africa, and all the trade 
between Europe and the Far East. Why not? Those 
achievements would be for the advantage of Germany, and 
he is, in his own view, German Emperor in order that he 
may plan and organise, and if necessary fight, for what he 
believes to be the benefit of his own people. How else 
would you define a patriot King? No doubt it is possible 
that by internal reforms, and especially by enabling 
Germans to select his counsellors, he might benefit them, 
and even enrich them, more permanently ; but he does not 
think so, and he can but act according to his lights. 
In the main, his subjects agree with him. They would gladly 
be allowed more liberty, and a fuller right to collaborate 
with their Government; but that being unattainable, they 
admire the only Sovereign who is alive, and wish that his 
plans may succeed. ‘They gave him his Naval Bill with- 
out half the resistance they offered to his Canal Bill, and 
they will, we doubt not, permit him to expend the Chinese 
indemnity as it comes in upon fresh cruisers. We see no 
rezion why Englishmen should detest the Emperor on 











that account, though we see much why both England and 
America should watch his policy closely, should always 
be prepared, and should remember that of all men in 
Europe he is the most likely, when once ready, to strike 
for great objects, and to strike quick and hard. The one 
expedient rule for outsiders when considering the policy 
of Princes is to believe that they will seek their countries’ 
interests along the line of least resistance. They are ag 
ready as ever to expend treasure and men, but they do not 
nowadays expend men and treasure to gratify spites or 
build up personal reputations. 





ADMINISTRATIVE PUNCTILIO. 


HE discussion at a special meeting of the London 
School Board on Monday of a communication from 

the Local Government Board in regard to precautions 
desirable to be taken against the spread of the present 
outbreak of small-pox in London, gave rise to some 
curious, and instructive exhibitions of administrative 
punctilio. The Local Government Board had stated that 
there being, as they were informed, large numbers of un- 
vaccinated children in the parishes of St. Pancras and St, 
Marylebone, where the malady has chiefly shown itself, 
the public vaccinators of each of those parishes had been 
actively engaged in examining children at schools where 
the managers allowed them to do so, with a view to 
securing the vaccination, as early as possible, of such of 
them as were not vaccinated. These visits, it was stated, 
had not been paid to the Board-schools because in 1894, in 
similar circumstances, the School Board had refused 
to sanction them, and it was believed that such refusal 
would now be maintained. The Local Government Board, 
however, being advised that “considerable public risk” 
would be run if the children attending Board-schools in 
London were not at once protected by vaccination, 
“expressed a hope that the School Board would render 
such assistance in the matter as was within their power.” 
Of course, all this was from equals to equals, for such 
administrative allegiance as the London School Board yields 
to created man is due to the Board of Education only. The 
Local Government Board has no more authority over it 
than over the German Army, except, indeed, in the case of 
expenditure of doubtful legality, when, as has been seen, 
auditors, like Mr. Cockerton, may step in with their sur- 
charges. Nothing of that kind, or analogous to it, was 
involved here, and there was no offence in the manner 
or form of the Local Government Board’s letter. 
There were, however, those who discerned in its 
matter ground for very serious question. Curiously 
enough, they were led by a gentleman—Mr. Barnes—who 
besides being « member of the London School Board, is 
Mayor of the new borough of St. Pancras, whose munici- 
pality is apparently wrestling with much vigour, accord- 
ing to its lights, against the spread of small-pox. It 
might have -been thought that to one thus engaged in 
different branches of local work the need for as much 
co-operation among the various authorities so engaged, 
and as few rigid lines of demarcation between their 
respective spheres, as possible, would have presented itself 
forcibly. Not so, however. Mr. Barnes’s view was that, 
as in 1894, so now the School Board should decline to 
allow examinations of the arms of the children in their 
schools by vaccination officers. ‘They were the trustees,” 
—we quote from the Times report—‘ of the children for 
a certain purpose, and that purpose they should carry out. 
They had allowed the children to come into the schools 
whether they were vaccinated or not. Vaccination might ba 
right or wrong. But if they were to have compulsory 
vaccination let the proper authority deal with it.” Mr 
Barnes did not entirely prevail. Indeed, for a time it 
seemed as if he were going to suffer entire defeat, fora 
resolution was moved and carried by 19 votes to 15 in 
favour of giving “facilities to the public vaccination 
officers of the Metropolis to enter the schools of the Board 
for the purpose of examining the arms of the children 
with a view to advising the parents to allow their children 
to be vaccinated.” But on the margin of the narrow 
majority by which that resolution was carried there were 
members sufliciently affected by Mr. Barnes's doctrine of 
limited trusteeship, or sufficiently susceptible to the idea 
of pressure from the organisers of “conscientious objec- 
ters,” to secure a serious reduction in the seore of the 
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authorisation which had been agreed to. By 17 votes to 
16, the resolution above quoted was qualified by a proviso 

’ ¢ = ° S e 
“that the School Board issue a circular to parents asking 
ifthey have any objection” to the proposed examination ; 
and if they object it is not to take place. 

Thus, so far as the London School Board is concerned, 
the facilities for bringing argument to bear upon parents, 
jn favour of vaccination, under the emphasising influence 


of an outbreak of small-pox, are likely to be withheld in | lecte 
‘and seeing it whole. 


ecisely those cases in which it is most important that 

such accentuated pressure should be exercised by the vac- 
ciaation officers. ‘The conscientious objector to vaccination 
js virtually to be invited to entertain and express an objec- 
tion which might never have occurred to him against the 
examination ot his child’s arm, and the merely ignorant, 
selfish, and lazy parent who does not care to be 
bothered about any matter affecting the health of his 
family or his neighbours is to be assisted to indulge 
his anti-social propensities without check at a time when 
they may cause very real public danger. How much 
this result is due to the presence of anti-vaccination 
feeling on the School Board itself, how much to fear of 
an electioneering agitation of which the “ inviolability of 
the person ” would be the grotesque war-cry, and how 
much to the doctrine of limited trusteeship, we cannot, of 
course, undertake to determine. But we have no doubt 
that the last element exercised a very considerable influence 
upon the decision arrived at by the School Board. It is 
entirely in accord with all that is known of human nature, 
and perhaps rather specially of English human nature, 
that the fact should be so. The tendency to cut up the 
duties of life, private and public, into compartments, for 
the whole of each of which some individual or some elected 
or nominated body is responsible, and for none of which 
any other individual or body is responsible, is very 
widely spread, and is most unfavourable wherever 
it exists to collective efficiency and wellbeing. It is 
seen in households, where the most conscientious 
servant, so long as he knows that his own special work is 
properly done, will too often contemplate with indifference 
such breakdown of other servants, or such scamping of 
their work, as by a little help or remonstrance from him 
might have been averted. It is seen conspicuously in 
Government offices, where red-tape is little more than the 
deposit in permanent form of the limitations by which 
successive generations of public servants have fenced off 
the duties of their own Departments, or sections of 
Departments, from those assigned to others. It is 
not necessarily in its origin all evil or unworthy. It 
is, indeed, connected with a recognition of the 
principles of the division of labour, which implies that 
there is or may be a waste of force for effective work in 
the diffusion of attention among various aspects of an 
enterprise. But it involves a perversion of that principle, 
—a perversion which in these days of specialisation in 
machinery and lines of scientific research is peculiarly 
likely to lead to mischief. For genuine efficiency in the 
household, the business concern, and the public service, 
whether Imperial or local, we must have widely sproad the 
intelligence which discerns the vital connection between 
the various branches of common undertakings, and the 
spirit which is ready to be at the cost of effort to lend aid, 
within or without the assigned department, wherever the 
need of it is felt. 

That spirit may doubtless be itself helped or hindered 
in its development, in the case of public work, by the 
manner in which the responsibilities imposed on public 
bodies are allotted. In particular, we should say that the 
disposition towards intelligent co-operation among those 
engaged in different branches of local self-government 
would be likely. to be much enhanced by the election of 
one body for all, or almost all, public duties of a local 
character, with the delegation of difierent departments to 
Committees, composed largely of persons with a natural 
bent towards the matters dealt with by those departments 
respectively. Elections ad hoc, as they are called, even if 
they occasionally secure a special concentration of expert 
ability, cannot be counted on to continue to do so, and 
undoubtedly tend to produce a type of administrator to 
whom his department is almost everything, and other 
branches of the public service are of comparatively slight 
consequence. That type may, indeed, be developed 
under almost any conditions, because, as we have said, 





it has its roots in human nature, and is apt to be 
fostered by the scientific and economic tendencies of 
the age. But the creation of great local bodies charged 


| with the care of all, or almost all, matters touching the 


welfare—physical, intellectual, xsthetic, and moral—of 
their districts, so far as they can be suitably dealt with by 
authority, is the plan most likely to check the growth of 
crippling doctrines of limited trusteeship, and to cultivate 
among clected and electors the habit of seeing life steadily 
As that habit and temper spread, 
administrative punctilio will shrivel and fads will begin 
to die away, and the energy now spent in the maintenance 
of the one and the advancement or defeat of the other 
will be saved and utilised on lines of intelligent and liberal 
co-operation for the public good. 








AN UNRECORDED SERMON OF ST. PAUT.. 
ae HEN Paul reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled.” It is 
difficult to read this passage without a thrill of emotion. What 
could St. Paul have said which shook the self-complacency of 
a Roman Governor? It is as if an Indian official of to-day 
were to tremble before the preaching of some wandering 
Hindoo teacher. The fragmentary nature of the New 
Testament Scriptures is never more apparent than in the 
account of this scene,—to those, that is, who struggle to re- 
construct from its pages a picture of primitive Christianity. 
St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles gives us but the merest 
suggestion of the force wielded by the chosen instruments of 
“the wind of the spirit” which nineteen centuries ago blew 
out of Palestine and overset the logical conclusions of the 
whole ancient world. But perhaps St. Luke’s omission is 
not in this instance so great as it would at first sight appear. 
Doubtless he knew that Paul’s teaching on “ righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come” was familiar to his 
readers, who could construct his sermon for themselves,—in 
its gist, if not in its eloquence. What St. Luke’s audience 
could do we also may do with a little trouble. Weknow what 
St. Paul taught on these subjects as wellas they did, and how- 
ever much his doctrinal teaching developed between his con- 
version and “the time of his departure,” on these three vita] 
questions he never differed from himself. Righteousness, he 
declared in his Epistles—as no doubt he preached before 
Felix—consists in no minutie of rules and ceremonies. “ All 
the law is fulfilled in one word, even this, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” That this law should be carried 
out no social revolution is necessary. Sedition isno part of 
Christianity. “Every man in the calling wherein he is 
called” may “therein abide with God.” Every slave who obeys 
this rule is “Christ’s free man,” every free man who abides by 
it is “the Lord’s bondsman.” In demanding of us this right 
attitude towards our neighbour God asks no new thing and - 
no impossibility. The doctrine. commends itself to every 
man’s conscience. There is no need to say,“ Who will go 
up into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down), who -will 
descend into the deep? (that is, to bring Christ up from the ~ 
dead), but the Wordis very nigh unto thee in thy mouth 
and in thy heart,—that is, the word of faith which we preach.” 
Having laid this foundation, St. Paul would proceed to. build 
onit. ‘ Love worketh no ill to his neighbour,” he may’ have 
said. Therefore “recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Be ye angry and sin not. Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth. Having renounced the hidden 
things of dishonesty, speak every man the truth. Let all 
bitterness and evil speaking be put away from you with all 
malice.” These are the simplest precepts of St. Paul. But 
“Let brotherly love continue,’ he goes on,—Christianity 
requires something beyond the plain rules of ethics. The 
polish of courtesy should embellish right conduct. Especially 
of those in authority does the preacher demand strict atten- 
tion to the manner of their rectitude or their kindness. “He 
that ruleth let him do it with diligence, be that giveth, with 
simplicity, he that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.” . Every 
man is to prove his own work, and “then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, not of another,” for “if we would 
judge ourselves, we should not be judged.” 


, 


On the subjects of “temperance” and “ judgment” it is 








not more difficult to gather what St. Paul preached. The 
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absence in any man of this purely human virtue of temper- 
ance—iyxpare1a—self-control—is, he asserts, the surest sign of 
the atrophy of the soul. “To be carnally minded is death, to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. He that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, he that soweth 
to the spirit shall of the spirit reap. everlasting life.” 
St. Paul bases his whole theory of the spiritual life upon the 
warring elements within the soul of man. On this subject he 
relates his own experience because it is common to all men, 
to Christian and heathen alike. The Spirit of God dwells in 
every man, he affirms, the Spirit of that one “God who is 
above all and through all and in you all,” but in perpetual 
conflict with this “law of God in the inner man” there 
exists another law “warring against the law of my mind and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin,” so that “ when I 
would do good evil is present with me.” The Jews supposed 
this “law of sin” to be somehow inherent in the flesh,—an 
inheritance from Adam. In the vietory of the “ quickening 
Spirit” over the flesh lies “ temperance,” but victory does not 
necessarily imply contempt, or torture, or annihilation. St. 
Paul did not teach asceticism, he preached a “ gospel of 
reconciliation.” ‘Yield yourselves to God,” he exhorts. “I 
pray you in Christ's stead be ye reconciled to God.” 

To the terrors of “judgment,” apart from that “death” 
which threatens those who “quench the Spirit,” St. Paul 
makes few allusions. A desire to go on existing in his own 
proper person was very strong in him, and he everywhere 
takes it for granted that it is strong in every one. “For 
though we that are in this tabernacle do groan being 
burdened, we would not be unclothed but clothed upon that 
mortality might be swallowed up in life.” The existence of 
a material hell he never even suggests. “Tribulation and 
anguish on every soul of man that doeth evil” he looks 
for. “Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, we per- 
suade men,” he asserts, for “ we must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” In St. Paul’s mouth this last 
sentence may have contained an allusion to a speedy second 
coming, but to Felix it must have meunt, as it means to us in 
the present day, a judgment by the standard of Christ's 
teaching. Possibly even the Apostle himself meant his 
words to be taken metaphorically, for he frequently uses 
the title of our Lord—the word “Christ ”°—to designate no 
being, human or divine, but to typify the eternal relation 
between God and man. For instance, when he tells us that 
the Jews in the time of Moses “ did all eat the same spiritual 
meat” as those he speaks to, “and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink, for they drank of that spiritual rock which 
followed them, and that rock was Christ,” he must be using 
the phrase in the sense we have indicated. In the same way 
when he declares “To me to live is Christ” he must mean, 
*I live in that relation to the eternal which Christ typifies 
for us.’ It is possible that those terrific words which we find 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews are the words of St. Paul, for 
though it seems to be generally asserted by scholars that 
St. Paul did not write Hebrews, the book evidently emanated 
from the Pauline circle, and it is still possible that he had 
something to do with its composition, or even that, as Origen 
asserts, he dictated it. “The Word of God is quick and 
powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a discoverer of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. All things are naked and open unto the 
eyes of Him with Whom we have to do. It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God.” To a reader who 
knows little of the constantly changing decisions of Biblical 
criticism there would appear to be a certain “ fearful looking 
for judgment” about the writing of Hebrews which consorts 
ill with that bold spirit who “could wish himself accursed 
from Christ for his brethren’s sake,’ and was “ready to im- 
part his own soul” to his friends. 

Clearly, however, whether these eloquent words were used 
by St. Paul or not, it was by no terror of hell that Felix was 
made to tremble. Fear is not the only emotion which may 
shake a man’s soul, and, unaccustomed as he was to the 
metaphorical language of the Old Testament Scriptures, any 
material description of “the pit” would have seemed to him 
as “old wives’ fables.” Men of religious genius like Paul of 
Tarsus seem to have the power of literally, for one instant, 
“jmparting their own souls” to their hearers, and making 





ee 
them see their own lives with eyes which are not their own, 
What if the Jew should be right? Felix may have thought, 
What if it were really poy for a man to “gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul”? Could this man’s apparently 
insane courage and optimism have any supernatural source 2 
Could there be any real ground for that hope which he had 
“as an anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast, and which 
entereth into that within the veil.” Perhaps the Roman 
Governor may have asked Paul how he intended to preach 
the message of Christ from a Roman prison and have been 
startled by his answer, with its sober acceptance of suffering 
and its enthusiastic assertion of faith: “I indeed suffer as an 
evildoer even unto bonds, but the Word of God is not bound.” 
We Christians, he may have added, ‘ preach not ourselves but 
Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for Christ's 
sake,’ 

Whatever Paul actually said at this interview, he failed of 
his immediate purpose. Felix was not converted. He kept 
Paul bound hoping that money should have been given him, 
His moment of insight was short-lived. A little reflection 
quieted his nerves, and like Browning's “ Cleon,” he was soon 
able to say to himself :— 

“Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew 

As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 

Hath access to a secret shut from us?” 
Why should he lose his peace of mind at the bidding of such 
as Paul! He and his Master were alike beside themselves— 

“Their doctrines could be held by no sane man.” 
When he saw Paul again he would no doubt remind him how 
that— 
“ Rome is on the march to crush out like a little spark 
‘hy tribe, thy crazy tale and thee at once.” 





THE VASTNESS OF THE UNIVERSE. 
ORD KELVIN, who may now be described as thie 
grand old man of the scientific world, delivered ten 
days ago a lecture before the British Association the object 
of which, he stated, was to show that “our universe, and by 
universe he meant not the solar system, but the wider space 
from which the light of the most distant star could reach our 
telescopes, was a small affair.’ His argument was a little 
beyond the grasp of non-scientific minds; but there is such a 
thing as authority, though so many deny it nowadays, and we 
are quite content to believe, on the strength of Lord Kelvin’s 
opinion, that the visible universe, even as the learned know it, 
is very small. What we want to discuss is not that, for which 
we have not the equipment, but the very palpable fact that 
the smallness of the universe which Lord Kelvin describes ig 
to ordinary minds a vastness so inconceivable that they can 
scarcely think out the meaning of the terms employed to 
convey a general idea of its size. They can read, and perhaps 
remember, that the light of the farthest star of which we are 
cognisant takes to reach the earth a period equal to three and 
a half million times the life of our sun, but the words 
convey to them no clearer meaning than a quintillion conveys 
tothe boy who is learning notation. It is utterly beyond the 
reach of their imaginations, and nothing, not even an object 
beyond the reach of our eyes, is so completely hidden from us 
as that which, while we acknowledge its existence, our 
imaginations do not reach. Yet they may reach it some day. 
There is a growth in man’s mental power, slow as it is, and a 
generation may come, and that speedily, which realises the 
greatness of Lord Kelvin’s universe as fully as some of 
us now realise that of the solar system. What, we wonder, 
being in the wondering mood, will be the effect of that 
widening of the mental horizon? Shall we, to begin with, feel 
depressed in the scale of creation or elevated ?—an important 
question, for men who feel themselves hopelessly unequal to 
their environment soon lose energy, one reason at least 
why Asiatics are unequal to Europeans. One would reply, 
almost without thinking, that men would feel depressed, for 
if, as Lord Kelvin supposes, there are in our universe. or 
fraction of the universe, a thousand million suns, each with its 
probable dependencies or planets, there may be—many would 
say must be—hbillions of sentient beings like ourselves, or above 
ourselves, and men must lose to themselves something of their 
value in the great scheme. An elector in Marylebone can 
hardly think himself as politically potent as an elector in, 
say, Newry, and if Marylebone contained a million people 
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could hardly reckon his vote as anything at all. He can be 
in that universe only an infinitesimal fraction, less than 
a grain of sand, and what, when it comes to building, is 
the worth of a grain of sand? Why worry at being blown 
about, or be glad at being blown upwards instead of down- 
wards, or try to think whether the builder cares about us 
or is indifferent to our fate? If we pass what matter is 
it, or if we remain ? 

That seems to us the instinctive reply which every man at 

first would make; and yet it is a false reply, and, what 
is better, can be proved to be false. The higher the being 
in the scale of creation the more clearly would he realise 
that vastness, and the less would he he depressed by it. 
Lord Kelvin realises it, for example, as his cabman does 
not and cannot, and is not depressed; and if men ever 
arrive who may justly regard Lord Kelvin as an igno- 
yamus, and who realise the whole stellar universe as he 
realises, say, the city he lives in, they will be still less de- 
pressed than he is. To say otherwise is to depreciate all 
knowledge, and to declare that the Digger Indian thinks 
better of his place in creation than the cultivated English- 
man. Man really measures himself by his intellectual posi- 
tion, and is depressed or elevated as he perceives the extent 
of his own powers. He is the bigger being, not the smaller 
being, because he finds in himself the capacity to realise by 
sheer mental power a vastness in the universe of which his 
eyes and his experience and his instincts tell him nothing. 
The planet Neptune is a large ball, but is it great as com- 
pared with the greatness of the brain which found it, though 
invisible from distance, and had even before that accurately 
ascertained its weight? A mountain is vast, as Kingsley 
once wrote in other words, but is it greater than the engineer 
who tunnels it? The really depressing thing would not be 
to realise the true vastness of even that small fraction of 
the universe which is witnin our ken, but to discover, 
as some observers do, high mental powers in insects 
which we regard almost as things. That might make 
us doubt whether we were not things too, wholly de- 
ceived by our own vanity in imagining ourselves great and 
separate or specially endowed. Yet there must be, if analogy 
is any guide, beings within the universe to whom we are as 
insects, yet whom knowledge of our powers does not depress 
ut all. The grades of intellect must be endless, and the more 
perfectly we understand the lowest the loftier must become 
our appreciation of our own for being able to understand 
them. We need not add that in infinity there is no great or 
little, for, in spite of De Quincey’s angels, we have no proof that 
created substance is infinite—if it were, how could it be 
increased, or what would remain for creative power to do?— 
and most men use the word “infinity” as if it were a rope 
stretching endlessly only one way, and we may still, without 
speculating on that problem, affirm that a full recognition of 
the bewildering vastness even of what we know need not 
daunt the spirit which recognises it. The sense of vastness 
should be, and is, a stimulant, not a drug causing mental 
paralysis, 

We are excluding the religious argument, the certainty 
that with wider knowledge there must come a truer concep- 
tion and more close reulisation of the creating mind, and 
content ourselves with humbler evidence of our statement. 
There is, for instance, a bit of human history which con- 
firms it directly. It happened to the men of Western 
Europe at the end of the fifteenth century—how one wishes 
that one had lived then—to be suddenly made conscious that 
the physical world around them was far vaster than they had 
previously dreamed. The heavens rolled back, the earth was 
seen to be on travel through space, a New World rose out 
of the bosom of the previously impassable ocean, and 
the few civilised men who understood what these changes in 
knowledge meant realised that the habitat which they had 
thought so great was but a morsel even in the world, less 
than a morsel in the universe. The result, so far from 
depression, was such an exaltation of the human mind among 
those who perceived the new facts that it seemed for a time 
as if in its new vanity and joy and energy of being it would 
destroy itself in very gladness. The rejoicing spirit of 
“humanism” threatened for a moment to extinguish most 
that was good in the most intelligent races. Southern 
Europe, in particular, always quicker than the North, 





“went fey” with its new knowledge. Fortunately, the 
movement was accompanied by a religious revival, or the 
white race might have been composed of Borgias, the nearest 
approach to demons in intelligence and in the liking for 
evil that the world has seen, and ina short time the dangerous 
mood passed away; but ever since the Western world has 
been stronger, brighter, more intelligent, and better for that 
wonderful spring forward in the knowledge of our fraction of 
the universe. What need, however, of arguing when we all 
know it is not the Newtons who are necessarily cowed by 
recognising the vastness which to them, as to us, must be the 
first impression derived from broader knowledge of the 
universe. Ours is a poor little planet, and we are probably 
low down in the hierarchy of sentient beings, but we are part 
of a mighty federation, and we may rise,—we may rise, 





THE ALPS AND THE RAILWAYS. 
HE first Alpine season of this century, which has now 
come to an end, has been marked by the opening of a 
railway to Chamonix, and another step has been taken in 
the slow but steady process of rendering the summits of the 
Alps accessible to the paralytic. The line will shortly ke 
continued over the pass at the end of the valley to Martigny ; 
a mountain railway is projected to the Montenvers, the most 
popular excursion on mule-back from Chamonix; it can 
hardly be doubted that in course of time there will be some 
sort of railway-station at or near the summit of Mont Blanc. 
But we will not anticipate the future, nor deplore the possible 
triumphs of engineering. It may be that the mountain deities 
or the forces of Nature will prove unconquerable, and though 
the valleys may be shortly disfigured, the mountains may very 
long retain their wild and natural beauty. Chamonix, the 
classic gathering-place of Alpine climbers, is now, like 
Zermatt, connected with the rest of Europe by a railroad. 
The traveller can leave London about ten in the morning, or 
Paris ubout nine in the evening, and reach Chamonix Station 
in the forenoon of the following day. That great numbers 
will avail themselves of the privilege of so easily reaching the 
foot of Mont Blane there can be no doubt. Seven trains 
daily arrive at Chamonix, and five leave the enormous 
station which has been built behind the English church. 
The carriages are for the most part overcrowded with 
travellers, and many have to content themselves with stand- 
ing room on the platforms at the end of the cars. It is evi- 
dent that the energy of the P. L. M. Railway Company will 
be rewarded, and that a rich harvest will acerue to the 
innkeepers, guides, and muleteers of the village. We 
may sympathise with the moans of the Alpine Club, the 
regrets of sturdy pedestrians, and even the lamentations of 
those who enjoyed the long drive up on the heavy diligence, 
with tinkling horse-bells and cracking whip. It is impossible 
to deny that the valley of Chamonix is sadly disfigured by 
the railroad. The village itself has long ceased to be more 
than a collection of huge hotels; and one large, ugly build- 
ing more can pass unnoticed. But though the valley is 
spoilt in one respect, can we expect the Commune of 
Chamonix to resist the introduction of a railway? Pic- 
turesque valleys and secluded gorges are disfigured one after 
another, all over the Alps, that the inhabitants may earn 
an honest living. 

The new line, which has the advantage of being worked 
by electric power, starts from Fayet-St. Gervais, where the 
travellers change into small tramway carriages. The remainder 
of the journey takes a little under an hour, and there 
are stations at the well-known villages of Servos and Les 
Houches as well 'as at the foot of the Glacier des Bossons. 
The seats are comfortable; the speed is not excessive; and 
enormous plate-glass windows will satisfy those who care to 
look at mountains from the inside of a railway-carriage. The 
electric power is conveyed to each train by a third line, raised 
by the side of the others, and the notices threatening danger 
of death to all who cross the lines lead one to suppose that it 
will not be long before some fatal or serious accident happens 
to an animal or person who cannot read. But although the 
trains are free from smoke and steam, they are provided with 
whistles, and the shrill screech of the approaching locomotive 
may he heard as high as, or higher than, the Grands Mulets or 
Téte Rousse. It is not, however, those who travel on the line 
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who perceive the disfigurement of Nature which the new rail- 
way causes. It is the railroad, and not the train, which 
is most offensive to the sensitive eye in a narrow valley like 
that of Chamonix. The line is close to the old road; 
enormous generating stations have been erected to produce 
the electric power; the sides of the valley are scored by 
colossal and unsightly pipes of iron, which convey water to 
the turbines; the torrent of the Arve is crossed by hideous 
iron bridges. It is these things, and not the passing train, 
which make it difficult not to regret the invasion of Alpine 
valleys by a railroad. As for the increasing crowds of travel- 
lers who will be brought to Chamonix, there is little to he 
said. It would be churlish to grudge these people the plea- 
sures of travel, and unreasonable to lament the profit which 
the natives will make out of them. The accommodation for 
travellers and the number of inns will be increased; but 
Chamonix, like most Alpine villages, is nothing but a centre for 
excursions where good inns are found; which the traveller can 
leave as early as possible in the morning to climb the moun- 
tains as high as his lungs and legs permit, to which he may 
return in the evening to enjoy the delicacies of table Chite 
and the delights of a feather bed. If he is able-bodied he 
will very soon leave the crowd behind, and enjoy in solitude, 
or in the company of his guide, as splendid and unspoilt 
mountains as amazed Pococke and Windham or fascinated 
De Saussure. If, on the other hand, his legs are too feeble to 
support his body, or his lungs too weak to supply him with 
breath, he should thank the railway which has enabled him 
(in company with many others equally afflicted) to see the 
highest of the Alps at so little expenditure of strength, money, 
and breath. 

The reflections which are suggested by the opening of this 
railway to Chamonix apply equally to any other Alpine valley 
from Savoy to Tyrol into which trains have penetrated and 
crowds of travellers are consequently poured during the short 
Alpine season. It is a common saying that the Alps are 
overcrowded with tourists; and it is true if by the Alps are 
meant Chamonix, Grindelwald, Zermatt, Courmayeur, or 
Pontresina. The Alps are really overrun, as far as the 
tourist sees them, only because all proceed along the lines of 
railway, and when the railway ends few venture from the 
beaten track or visit places which have not been advertised. 
The beaten track is so narrow in the Alps that it needs but a 
very short excursion to leave behind the army of black-coated 
clergymen with alpenstocks and overdressed ladies on sweat- 
ing mules. There are hundreds of valleys in the great 
mountaiu chain of France, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria 
(often close to the great tourist centres) which are almost 
unknown to travellers, The inns are tolerable without 
being luxurious; the mountains are magnificent without 
being as high as Mont Blanc; the air is as invigorating as the 
best champagne. The Dauphiné Alps are practically unheard 
of among English people, yet there are twenty-nine peaks 
to be climbed, all over 11,000 ft. high. The Pointe des 
Ecrins is only 2,000ft. less than the highest summit of the 
Alps, and the general grandness is not less than many 
parts of the Oberland. The Savoy, the mountain valleys of 
Tarentaise and Maurpienne, are well known by name, but 
are rarely explored by any but the most adventurous. The 
Alps of Piedmont are second to none. Yet of the thousands 
who complain that Chamonix is spoilt and overcrowded, not 
one makes his way to Cogne or Ceresole, where hotels are 
excellent, railways far remote, and there is the splendid 
peak with the attractive title of the Gran’ Paradiso. The 
Dolomites have been discovered; but there are many 
parts of the Austrian Alps where Germans penetrate, 
but English are rarely seen. Here the traveller, without 
doubt, may reckon upon good quarters, excellent food, civil 
innkeepers, and trustworthy guides. The Brenner Railway 
(which has absolutely spoilt and disfigured a historic pass 
into Italy) gives easy access from every part of Europe, 
and when we have availed ourselves of its services, we can 
forget its existence and leave it behind as soon as possible. 
In the Alps, where railways end diligences generally begin, 
and carriages may everywhere be found where diligences stop 
and the roads are yet fit for driving. The cost of travel will 


be somewhat higher and the pace much slower, but those who 
ury out against the Chamonix Railway will not be the persons 
to complain of this. 


There is, of course, one objection to ex- 
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ploring the less-visited parts of the Alps, and that is the bad. 
ness of the inns. Those who have only visited Switzerland, 
which has earned for herself the offensive title of the « Play. 
ground of Europe,” have little idea of what they may en, 
counter in the remoter Alpine valleys of France and Italy. The 
Latin races do not make the best innkeepers. But let the 
traveller have a little boldness, and next season when he plang 
his autumn journey to the Alps let him unroll the map of 
Central Europe, and turn to Mr, Murray's guide-books, Let 
him choose some places he has never heard of instead of 
Chamonix and Zermatt. If the guide-book tells him the 
inns are good, he may rest assured he will not regret the 
change. Above all things, when he gets back to London in 
October he will have the great and undoubted satisfaction of 
telling his friends where he has been, and pitying them fop 
not having done likewise. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


CYCLIST MANCGUVRES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Since you have so often insisted in your columns upon 
the value of mobile riflemen in war, some account of the work 
done in four days by two companies of cyclist Volunteers in 
August may illustrate your arguments :— 

During the time that General Douglas was preparing to test 
large bodies of cyclists at Aldershot in the rudiments of mobility 
and organisation, with, I believe, satisfactory results, the force to 
which I refer was experimenting in the more advanced stages on 
a march undertaken from Winchester to Swanage by the lst V.B, 
Hants Regiment (one of the selected battalions under the new 
scheme). 

The idea of the operations was that this battalion, mobilised 
at Winchester as the advanced guard of a division at Aldershot, 
was ordered on the morning of July 29th to move with camp equip- 
ment and full transport on Swanage, where a small force of an 
enemy, represented by the Hants Carabineers, Imperial Yeomanry, 
and other details, was reported to have landed. Colonel Cave, the 
officer commanding this force, had at his disposal in lieu of cavalry 
two strong companies of cyclists of his own battalion. Being 
ordered by his imaginary General Officer commanding at Alder. 
shot to reconnoitre well ahead, and especially to obtain informa- 
tion, he detached one officer and thirty men to gain contact with, 
and report upon, the movements of the enemy in Purbeck Island, 


These, moving off from Winchester at 8 a.m. on July 29th 
carrying greatcoats and rations and 53. each “ commandeering 
money,” reached Wareham at 4 p.m., dropping a forwarding 
post at Ringwood, and had reported their arrival by 
wire to Colonel Cave at the end of his first day’s march 
near Romsey by 5 p.m, A sergeant’s patrol from the same 
party arrived simultaneously at Studland in rear of the 
Yeomanry camp at Swanage vid Poole and a ferryboat, and 
effected a landing unobserved’ in spite of the presence of a Yeo- 
manry patrol at that village. At 7.35 a.m. on the following 
morning a cyclist despatch dated 8.30 p.m. 29-9-01 had arrived 
from Lieutenant Wells, the officer in charge of this party, to 
inform Colonel Cave that three of his advanced scouts had been 
taken in Wareham, which was held by the Yeomanry. At 9.30a.m. 
a message from the sergeant at Studland reported that he 
had watched the Yeomanry camp all night, and before noon a 
third despatch-rider brought the information that the whole of 
Lieutenant Wells’s party had established themselves inside the 
enemies’ patrols in Purbeck Island. ‘There, dodging from gorse 
to gorse, they remained for three days and two nights till the 
arrival of the battalion within striking distance of Wareham. 


As subsequently appeared, the arrival of this little party was a 
source of considerable anxiety to the Yeomanry. In spite of the 
presence among them of officers and men who had had experi- 
ence of the Boer, they were unable to form anything like a true 
estimate of the numbers and intentions of the cyclists. They 
spent most of the 30th in hunting high and low for their unseen 
enemy, and succeeded in capturing one cycle, the owner of 
which watched the proceedings from a neighbouring corn- 
field, and on the morning of the 31st in finding the farm where 
a small party had breakfasted the morning before. That 
was the sum total of their discoveries, but they were so disturbed 
that they asked for and obtained of the chief umpire a day’s 
truce that men and horses might not be unnecessarily harassed. 
Meanwhile the cyclists lay often within a few yards of the 
Yeomaury who sought them, and at times even assumed the 
offensive, to the discomfort of two prominent officers of that force, 
who were pursued for their lives on foot across some ploughed 
fields and owed their escape only to a timely train at Wareham 
Station. 

All the while ragular despatches of the minutest order were 
rexching Colonel Cave for transmission to his General at 
Aldershot. Peace maneeuvres are frequently no guide at all to 
war, and there were, it is true, no bullets in the Yeomen’s rifles. 
3ut eyes and intelligence were in a marked degree the property 
of both sides (the cyclists detailed for this duty were London 
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Board-school masters). Yet the advantages distinctly lay with 
the cyclists. They had, though quite untrained, covered a great 
distance with such rapidity that their arrival was not expected, 
they had magnified themselves tenfold, they had reported regularly 
to the main body, had “seen and not been seen,” and they had 
thrown the enemy into a state of apprehension which real war 
would have greatly augmented. Their despatch-riders had emu- 
lated the two C.I.V. cyclists from Johannesburg who passed south 
through De Wet’s lines as he lay astride of the railway at Roodeval. 
The work performed by the main body of cyclists, if less pic- 
turesque, was equally instructive. Colonel Cave conceived his 
business to be to get to Purbeck Island as soon as possible, and, 
what was less easy, to bring his men in a fit condition for a long 
day’s fight. In order to do this he determined to weary his 
marching infantry with no flank guard or night outpost duties. 
For security he trusted to his two cyclist companies, one of 
which took the heavier duties every alternative twenty-four 
hours, while the other more or less took things easy as rearguard 
to the battalion. The cyclist duties were divided into those of 
the “ outer” and of the “inner” screen. The first day’s orders 
will suffice to show the nature of the task that was to be 
performed. 


The first day’s camp out of Winchester being Paultons Park, 
near Romsey, thirty meu were sent on to scout aliead and secure 
all the tactical approaches to the camping ground at a radius of 
one mile from it. These formed the advanced guard, and 
on arrival resolved themselves into the “inner screen.” Another 
seventy men were detailed to move as flankers by roads parallel 
to, and at a distance of about four miles north and south from, the 
main road of advance. By noon they had become the “ outer 
screen” at a radius of about three and a half miles from the 
“inner screen,’—e.g., on the line, ‘Totton, Netley Marsh, 
Cadnam, Bramshaw, West Wellow, Shelley Common, and 
Blackwater Bridge. Each of the pvints thus selected com- 
manded cross-roads leading to the camp in the centre. ‘I'he 
posts were fortified. and the men (about ten to each post) 
told off in reliefs for the sixteen hours of duty. No doubt 
they were not very formidable against a determined enemy, but 
they were well concealed, and it isa bold foe that will come on 
at night after a few shots from magazine rifles have been fired at 
him unexpectedly by an unseen force. It was, therefore, pre- 
sumed that time would have been gained sufficient, at least, to 
warn the sleeping camp should any large body be advancing on 
it. The men of the two screens bivouacked, or found farms 
adjacent to their posts, and their evening’s ration was supplied 
by a motor-tricycle with trailer attachment, which made the twenty 
niles circuit before nightfall. Lateral communication was kept up 
from post to post. On the departure of the battalion on the follow- 
ing morning, No. 1 Company concentrated and came on quietly as 
rearguard, No. 2 being ewployed on similar duties in their place. 
On arrival at the third day’s camp at Moors River, the enemy 
being located as being west of the Stour River, the outer screen 
resolved itself into a ‘‘ Wachtam Stour,” posts being set on all the 
bridges over that river from Christchurch to Wimborne,—a distance 
of some twelve miles as the riverruns. At Paultons an element of 
reality had been added to the situation by the umpire’s warning 
that the newly raised New Forest scouts were doubtful 
friends, and at Moors River by the knowledge that the cyclists 
of the 4th V.B. Hants Regiment at Christchurch and 
Bournemouth were open enemies. No actual attack, however, 
was made by either party, though there wee several instructive 
scares on their account. By 3 p.m.on July 31st the battalion 
had reached their camp at Organford, within five miles of 
Wareham. 

The officer commanding the cyclists now rode out to 
Lieutenant Wells, who bad withdrawn that morning by the 
umpire’s order to the rising ground north-east of that town, 
watching the railway station and the bridge below. This was 
subsequently “ blown up” by the Yeomanry. Finding a direct 
advance on Wareham the following day a doubtful undertaking, 
eveu for a large force with bridging material, it was resolved to 
assist the frontal attack of the mmfantry on that town by a flank 
march vid Wool. A reconnaissance of the twenty-five miles or 
so of road that this involved was undertaken at 4 p.m. and com- 
pleted by 11 p.m. ‘T'hea followed the final stage of the march. 
The battalion moved at 5.15 a.m. against Wareham, now strongly 
held by a mixed force of Yeomanry, infantry, and cyclists. One 
company of cyclists accompanied them and forded the River 
Puddle, carrying their machines, at a mill half-a-mile west 
of the town. he other company left camp at 1.40 am., 
struck west to Bere Regis, then south over the Paddle at 
Wool, then east again towards the Wareham-Corfe road. Ata 
point halfway between Wool and this road fire was opened upon 
their advanced scouts by a party of the enemy’s cyclists, strongly 
posted on a wooded knoll commanding the road. T'wo sections 
were quickly dismounted and extended to right and left of the 
road. On their working round the flanks of the knoll their 
opponents retired, only toa similar position half-a-mile further 
down. The main body rode through the extended firing line, 
and the manceuvre was repeated, with the result that all but two 
of the opposing party were captured by the cyclists still ad- 
vancing on their machines up the road, and the force arrived at 
and established themselves on a hili commanding Corfe Castle at 
5.30 a.m. 

A rapid reconnaissance of the Castle itself had shown it to be 
strongly held, and the glacis upon which it stands made it 
unassailable. The hill overlooking it was only carried with 
“heavy loss,” but the main body of the enemy were holding 
Wareham against Colonel Cave's infantry, and it may be claiwed 





that the mere occupation of the only road which communicated 
with their base at Swanage would in war have seriously shaken 
their nerves. Be this as it may, I hope that this account may 
sufficiently have demonstrated the possibilities of cyclists in 
war. 


—I am, Sir, &e.,  ' 


[Our correspondent’s most interesting account of what 
riflemen-cyclists can doif properly handled should be carefully 
studied by all students of war under modern conditions. 
Particularly interesting and instructive is the really remarkable 
achievement of the small body of cyclists who lay hidden in 
the Isle of Purbeck, who escaped the Yeomanry who were 
trying to hunt them down, and who yet kept in communication 
with their own friends. But note, these men were not game- 
keepers or gillies, or New Forest freeholders, but London 
Board-school masters,—yet another proof that brains tell, and 
if properly used are a substitute for even woodcraft and 
country lore. It is also worth remembering that none of the 
men who took part in these maneuvres were Regulars !—Ep, 
Spectator. | 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





DERWENTWATER. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECFATOR,”] 
Srr,—I have the great pleasure of writing to say that the 
whole amount for which we appealed for the land at Derwent- 
water is all now either received or promised, and the National 
Trust is preparing to carry through the purchase. The 
success of the appeal is largely due to the co-operation of 
yourself and other editors, and we have received so large an 
amount of gifts from your readers that we feel deeply 
indebted to you and to them, and write at once to ask you 
kindly to make known in your columns that the scheme is 
now ripe for fulfilment. Your correspondent “A Stroller’s ” 
generous challenge has been met by nine other donors giving 
each £100, and other gifts have come in both large and small. 
I like much to think how many persons in all parts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and abroad will feel in the time 
to come that they have had a share in securing this noble bit 
of lake shore for the people. It will be the part of the Trust 
to preserve it in its natural beauty, and to render it available 
to all who love Nature. I hope that a greater measure of 
support may in the future reach the National Trust, both for 
its regular work in securing open spaces, and for the lovely 
old buildings which it would be able to preserve were its 
ordinary funds larger. Every old building saved, every open 
space preserved, will be a possession for those to whom the 
beauty of our English land is dear.—I am, Sir, &e., 
190 Marylebone Road, N.W. Octavia Hitt. 


[Miss Octavia Hill is very kind, but in truth it is to her 
that the praise is due for securing a portion of the shore of 
Derwentwater for public enjoyment for ever. We were very 
glad to be the mouthpiece through which she made her appeal, 
but we were merely the mouthpiece. After the notable 
success she has thus won for the National Trust, we hope that 
Miss Hill will press forward to further conquests. We wish 
she could secure the preservation of Cheddar Cliffs from the 
quarrymen. At present one of the most beautiful portions of 
that noble gorge is being ruined by the quarrying of lime- 
stone.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BRITISH OFFICER: THE CASE FOR THE 
DEFENCE. 
» (To THE EDITOR ‘OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Is it not time that some one came forward to vindicate 
the English officer against his detractors? The cant of 
patriotism may be sickening, but the cant of anti-patriotism 
is not less so. As against the opinion of Mauvillon, quoted 
by your recent correspondent, I would set that of Moltke: 
“The English subaltern in India has a self-reliance and a 
resource which ours have no chance of learning.” Andagain: 
“Gentlemen, remember the English officers are not like you; 
they don’t go to the front in first-class carriages.” Coming, 
as he dces, with rare exceptions, from a narrow caste of 
hereditary fighters, the German officer is no doubt born to 
lead—and his courage and capacity to lead no one can 
deny—but love of knowledge and self-denial are certainly 
not his strong points. The French officer, that is, the 
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man from St. Cyr or the Polytechnique, not the pro- 
moted “sous-off.,’ who is a legacy of Gambetta’s make- 
shifts, and is fast disappearing, is far more cultured, and 
like the product of our own public schools. In old days the 
British officer was, no doubt, not a cultured or painstaking 
man, but then neither were the generality of the class 
from which he was drawn. I have known the German both 
in private life and in caricature on the stage, and even cari- 
catures resemble, though en Jad. As for the examination he 
has to pass, it is only qualifying, and quite within the reach of 
the English boy who fails for the Army. The Captains, who 
correspond in position to our Majors, especially since the day 
of “ mud-Majors,” four to a battalion, do almost all the real 
work, and are zealous and int elligent men, but a man is lucky 
if he gets a company after fifteen years’ service—i.e., about 
thirty-four or thirty-five—and a good deal of his time before 
that is on his hands, and is agreeably spent in “ladykilling,” 
beer and wine swilling, and the smoking of as many cigars as 
he can get. About the time of autumn manceuvres he takes 
care to be in fair condition, but the rest of the year he com- 
pares very unfavourably, both physically and mentally, with 
our younger officers. Skobeleff, a very good specimen of the 
Russian officer, and a born leader of men, was yet a Tartar at 
the core, as his death showed,—a thorough condottiere. But 
was the man who planned Tel-el-Kebir a poor hand at and 
zverse to surprises? And even in the Peninsular days the 
“ dandies ” showed their mettle, and that they could plan and 
lead a charge as well as a cotillon. On the morning of Ligny 
Wellington said as he rode off : * Well, if Napoleon is the man 
I take him for, Bliicher will get a good thrashing to-day.” 
And how about the poor old Turk getting well on the flank 
and the communications of the Russians at Plevna? No, 
Sir, I think we may boast now as of old that it is England 
first and foremost that “sendeth forth the man to rule by 
land and sea.”—I am, Sir, &e., H. HAvetock. 
Folkestone. 





THE “TAAL.” 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,.—Without entering into any controversial questions, I 
venture to send you a cutting from the Natal Witness 
of August 3lst which takes a different view as to the pro- 
minence of the “Taal” from that which has appeared in your 
columns. The writer, Mr. H. P. Longlands, the editor of the 
paper, is an old Rugbeian and Balliol man, and has lived for 
the last thirty years in South Africa. As he is a good 
scholar and linguist, his views deserve attention. It is true 
that in the latter part of his article he quotes the success of 
the Dutch in stamping out French in the Cape Colony by 
legislative action, but is not the fact that Dutch is a language 
far more easily acquired than French quite sufficient to 
account for the extinction of the latter in an isolated com- 
munity? Surely the whole history of the “ Romance” and 
“Modern Greek” languages goes to show that the easier 
language will always in the long run take the place of the 
more difficult for speaking purposes, whilst even in England 
the written and printed language has not driven our country 
dialects out of existence. ‘“ Urdoo” was once on a time on 
the same footing as the “Taal”; it is now a recognised 
language, whilst the miner of an Arizona mining camp does 
not speak the English he reads in his New York Herald. In 
any case Mr. Longlands’ views are those of a very competent 
authority.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P.S.—I am delighted to see that the Boers are already 
taking the initiative in enrolling themselves in our Indian 
Army on the lines first advocated in your columns, and sug- 
gested by the late Lord Loch. Culloden was fought in 1746, 
Quebec was taken with the aid of Highland regiments in 1759. 
The same history may yet repeat itself in Asia if only we 
have tact and patience, and venture to find some careers for 
the Boer generals. 


“Nothing seems to please us more than to make the Empire 
@ museum of dialects.’ Sir George Grey, in one of the earliest 
despatches which he wrote after arrival at the Cape, dwelt on the 
fact that in South Africa, in contradistinction to the course of 
events elsewhere, the Kafir maintained his position, and actually 
increased in numbers, in spite of the civilisation which has 
wrecked black and coloured races under similar conditions. We 


have noted this much—that the Dutch language, or the taal, as 
it is called, does not go under before English any more than the 





a 
Kafir does. It has every advantage on its side. It is, from the 
very mongrelness of its nature, more easily acquired than 
perfect and unique Janguage, and our experience is this, that 
men whose mother tongue is English, will take to 1¢ in common 
conversation in preference to their own. We have been one of a 
cartload of travellers, of whom every one wes home-born, and yet 
every other person used the taal. They could give no reason for 
it, except that the habit had grown upon them, and that the 
habit increased because it was the only means of communication 
with the natives. If that was the case in the Cape Colony, how 
much more was it so in the Transvaal, where, if he happened to 
know English, he must have kept it secret.” 





DREAM-STORIES. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “SrecratTor.’”"] 
Sir,—From time to time I have been so interested and 
amused by reading in the Spectator accounts of vivid and 
realistic dreams that I feel tempted to narrate one that 
happened to me, leaving it to your judgment as to whether it 
is worthy of notice in your paper. In November, 1893, I 
awoke one morning fully impressed with the idea that I was 
receiving as a gift an unusually large gipsy-ring, set witha 
single sapphire with a brilliant on each side. The dream was 
a pleasant one to the female mind, and I soon fell asleep 
again, but only to awake with a still stronger impression that 
the jewel was actually in my hands. So curious were my 
sensations that on my maid entering my room at 8 o'clock [ 
told her of the two dreams, most minutely describing the 
ring, and I alsoasked my husband to bear witness to the state. 
ment should anything follow to confirm the dream. Two hours 
later the postman arrived, and so great was my excitement 
and astonishment at seeing a small, neatly done up packet 
(evidently a ring-case), that I dare scarcely open it, and 
decided to ask my maid to doso. Before breaking the seal 
LTasked her to repeat the description of the ring that I had 
previously given her, and then the little packet was opened, and 
the joyful exclamation followed: ‘“ Why, my Lady, here it is.” 
The ring was sent to me by a friend in memory of his wife, 
who had died some months before; hut I had absolutely no 
idea that I should be the recipient of any souvenir of her, 
nor did I ever see her wearing the ring in question. The 
same maid is still in my service, and can (as well as Sir 
Astley) substantiate my story.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SoruiE J. PasTton Cooper. 
Gadebridge, Hemel Hempstead. 


[To THE Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.”] 
Sir,—I venture to send you the account of a remarkable 
dream. It was told me by one of the last men in the world 
one would associate with the dreaming of dreams and the 
seeing of visions. The account was taken down practically 
from his own lips and has been attested by him.—I am, sir, 
&e., M.B., F.R.C.P.Ep. 





In 1860, as a youngster, in company with many other young 
Englishmen, I volunteered for service in the army of Garibaldi. 
Among the rest, there was one with whom I became very 
intimate. He had purchased, as he believed, a commission in 
this country, only to find on arriving in Italy that it was not 
recognised by the military authorities, and ho therefore became 
attached to my company in the capacity of a “cadet” as it was 
called At the close of service in the field, we were stationed at 
Salerno, and while awaiting our discharge our work consisted 
chiefly iu the huuting down of brigands. It was monotonous 
and unprofitable labour, and some of us got leave from time tc 
time to go to Naples, where our sick and wounded were. Young 
B—s had done so on one occasion, and he had written to me to say 
that as he was going home, he would like, if possible, to get his 
commission before doing so, and he asked me if I could belp him in 
the matter. To this end I got a“ round-robin” signed by the 
men of my company petitioning the authorities to give him 
the rank he sought. On the day following its completion, 
another comrade, one C——y M——k, and I had to proceed to 
Naples to pay off some of the sick and wounded, and as we 
had to make an early start, the nearest station being some 
distance off, we went to bed early, both of us occupying the 
same room in the Locanda. Before retiring I placed the 
“round-robin ”’ on the dressing-table, and called the attention 
of my comrade to the fact. During the night, and being at the 
moment, as I thought, awake, I suddenly saw in the corner of 
the room furthest from me a globe of light, as it were, 
appear and expand to form a large circle, and on it gradually 
a picture formed. I saw, or dreamt I saw, a hospital ward, 
and in the bed nearest the door lay a covered form. 
I saw the door open, and there entered the Countess della 
Torre (who was well known to me as having attached herself 
to our regiment in the service of the sick and wounded) and a 
medical man, and as I looked the former, in order, apparently, to 
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show some one else, who did not appear, what lay beneath, drew 
the bedclothes from the face and upper part of the recumbent 
figure, and I recognised my friend, dead, with a bullet-wound in 
the right side of his chest, the side, as it happened, furthest from 
we. I had only time to mark the picture and notice the sad- 
ness of the faces before the vision faded. I could sleep no more. 
My restlessness woke my companion, whose grumbling was not in 
the least allayed when I detailed the cause, which he very 
heartily derided. I looked for the “ round-robin ” in the morn- 
ing, and failed ' to find it, and thus possessed with concern at 
its jocs and with thoughts of my dream I started in due course 
for Naples. On arriving I proceeded at once to the Ospitale 
San Sebastian, notwithstanding the remonstrances of my friend 
at what he thought my folly, and was told by the sentry at the 
gete the news that poor young B——s had been accidentally shot 
that morning. He directed me to a ward on the second floor, 
whither I hurried, and as I reached the door it was being entered 
by the Countess della Torre. As I passed through behind her 
the vision of the night became translated into living fact. There 
stood the bed behind the door, the Countess and a medical 
man by its side, and once again I saw the former draw down the 
bedclothes and expose the face and form of my dead comrade 
with the bullet-wound over his right breast. It appeared he had 
been accidentally shot by a friend while examining a pistol, and 
the bullet had entered the right side and penetrated the heart. 
The missing petition turned up months after my return home 
among some papers, and I sent it as a memento to my friend’s 
father.—T’. W. 
[To Tur Epitor or THR “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Sm,—The story related by “ Z.” in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 21st differs in some particulars from other narratives of 
the same class, which, assuming that the dream is to be 
ascribed to some occult power, are not without significance. 
First, the patient lived, and states that (as regards Scotland) 
the exercise by him of any such power was both unintentional 
and unconscious. Second, the perception in the dream was 
of three persons. The latter circumstance appears to render 
it probable that the power resided in, and unintentionally 
emanated from, “ Z.” himself,—to suppose that it emanated 
from his son would imply in him a power to transfer not only 
a perception of himself, but also of two strangers. In any 
case, itis evident that velition had nothing to do with the 
;mpression.—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. 
[To tHe Eprtor or THE “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—The coincidence of the dream related by “Z.” in the 
Spectator of September 21st was remarkable. May I relate a 
similar ease which oceurred in 1851? In the middle of one 
night in March of that year the late Lord W was awoke 
by his wife. She was ina state of great agitation. She told 
him she had just seen their son (who was in a regiment 
engaged in the Kaffir. War) in the room, and that she was 
certain something dreadful had happened to him. On that 
day her son, who was a brother-officer of mine, was mortally 
wounded in an attack on a Katfir kloof, and died in my arms 
about sunset. I was wounded myself scme months later, and 
sent home, when I first heard this story from his relatives.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., A. 











(To THE EpITvorR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—-That the story told in the Spectator of September 21st 
(by a parent who dreamed once of his son during the whole 
absence of the latter in South Africa) should be deemed by 
the present, generation curious and interesting is surely an 
indication of the abandonment of all strict tests such as the 
Psychical Society fifteen years ago employed. He believes 
now that a year ago he saw ina dream two men pushing or 
leading his son intoa room, That is absolutely all he saw. 
And he thinks it an extraordinary coincidence that his son 
was on that very night—not pushed or led into a room, or 
even out of it-—but was lying there wounded and under 
morphia, while two men carried out of the room nearly all 
the others, eacept the one soldier about whom this remarkable 
father is astonished to have dreamed. 1 need not say that 
the tale does not come within fifty miles of the minimum 
of coincidence into which that Society thought it worth 
while to inquire. And yet their secretary, Mr. Edmund Gurney, 
collected some seven hundred cases; and when it was objected 
that the only ones of the whole batch which could be proved 
by writing were precisely those in which the writing was 
wanting, that keen and high-minded observer (see the Nine- 
teenth Century for October, 1887, and November, 1891) prac- 
tically admitted it. And his Society in April, 1888, issued a 
circular pointing out that the reality of apparitions was even 
in their view not yet sufficiently proved, and calling for stories 





which would really be conclusive. Has any such story, 
admittedly wanting in 1888, been supplied since? I have not 
seen it. But what they asked for was a bit of rock, not a 
shovelful of sand. Is it not striking that among the 
thousands of men and women who have been dreaming day 
and night of their wounded and dying during these years of 
war, this should be the only approach toa coincidence? I 
think it not only striking, but conclusive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
. 





AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srmr,—Yonu say “it would be impossible to get the people of 
this country to go to war” with America (Spectator, September 
21st). If that is so, it is a truth still somewhat hidden 
both on this side the Atlantic and, one is given to understand, 
on the other side as well. Is there no means of making it 
more visible? May I suggest one which I believe, if acted on, 
would do something to this end among ourselves? During 
the past fortnight reference has been made to America in 
many of our churches, and in those where our services are not 
governed by liturgical forms, aimost universally, the President 
of the United States has been prayed for after the King’s 
Majesty in the petition for rulers. This laudable practice 
once begun should not be allowed to drop. It was a happy 
instinct that led the authorities of the English Church, in the 
prayers for use abroad, to insert always a petition for the 
President between that for our own Sovereign and the head 
of any other State. On coming back from a Continental 
holiday one has always missed this petition and wished it 
might find a permanent place in the prayers at home. That 
is, of course, impossible in the Anglican service, for the 
present at any rate. But there would seem to be no difficulty 
in the way of its adoption forthwith by the Scottish and Free 
Churches, since it only depends on the goodwill of their 
ministers, I venture most respectfully to urge that thus to 
remember together, week by week, at the throne of the heavenly 
grace our own King and the head of the American people 
would do not a little to foster among us the sense that they 
and we are indeed one, which after all is what really makes 
the thought of strife with them like that of civil war.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Wm. W. GoLpsworrTHy. 
The Manse, Sedlescombe Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea., 


| We, like our correspondent, have always felt a strong sense 
of gratification at hearing while abroad this prayer for the 
President, and heartily wish his proposal could be adopted.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ENGLISH MONSOON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In reading your interesting article on “ The English 
Monsoon” in the Spectator of September 21st, I think you 
must have made a mistake as to the monsoon of September, 
1895. You write: “In 1895 our monsoon set in with great 
violence on September Ist, and continued for a fortnight.” 
Surely you must have meant October. I registered no rain 
in September until the 6th, when almost half-an-inch fell, and 
the total fall of the month was only 0°693 in.; whereas 
in October rain fell on every day till the 10th, and 1:058 in. 
on the 9th. Besides, a few lines further down the column 
you speak of the heat and drying winds of August and 
September in that season. You write of an autumn in the 
“seventies” when the rain began in late August and never 
ceased till the end of October. I believe the year was 1872. 
I was living at Moville, in the North of Ireland, at that time, 
and the rainfall of August was 4770 in., of September 
9-277 in., and of October 5298 in., and there were only 
twenty-one days without rain during that time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frank Smitu, Priest-Chaplain. 
Stratford-on-Avon. 





THE CZAR'S OBJECTS. 
[To tHe Eprror or tur “ SpectaTor.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of September 21st, p. 389, you say: “ The 
banishment of all suspected Anarchists to an island in the 
ocean”’ is a project that “will fail, for neither America nor 
Great Britain is as yet in a temper to consent.” Are you 
sure of this? I have been astonished to find how prevalent 
the idea is among those to whom I have spoken, and how 
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acceptable. Why should not America and Great Britain 
consent? Why should they harbour men whose creed is 
anarchy and murder? In such an island as Saghalien they 
might elect their own rulers, make their own laws, and live 
their own lives. How long would anarchy exist ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Constant READER. 





“A FIT OF HAPPINESS.” 
{To Tue Epitor oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ Py 
Sin,—In your article entitled “A Fit of Happiness” in the 
Spectator of September 2Ist you say :—‘ Experience would 
seem to suggest that in any analysis of the mental position 
of those who do most keenly enjoy life determination is by 
no means a negligible factor.” May I draw attention to the 
development of this thought in the present Bishop of Oxford's 
essay y on “ Accidie” (the introduction to his well-known book, 
“The Spirit of Discipline”), and especially to these lines 
which he there quotes >— 
« If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness ; 
If I have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not ; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain ;— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And s!ab my spirit broad awake; 
Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 
Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
And to my dead heart run them in,’ 
—R. L. STEVENSON, eee al No. XXII. 
Your readers may remember the beautiful prayer to the same 
effect which was composed by Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
read aloud to his family only the evening before his death. 
It is quoted in the Spectator of March 23rd, 1895, and there 
made the subject of an article, “Praying for Gladness,” 
which one much wishes you could republish. May I also 
mention in this connection a quaintiy practical little book 
entitled “The Way of Happiness; or, The Art of Being 
Happy and Making Others so” (translated and adapted from 
the French by Catherine M. Welby, with a preface by W. H. 
Hutton, B.D.) ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. 





TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF TNE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1tr,—May I be ailowed to say that the point on which I 
expressed a difference of opinion from Professor Bradley 
(Spectator, September 7th) in regard to Tennyson’s lines— 
“ My love has talked with rocks and trees; 
He finds on misty mountain ground 
His own vast shadow glory-crown’d; 
He sees himself in all he sees”— 
was as to the interpretation of the reference to the Brocl ker 
shadow, a reference which I supposed most readers recognise ? 
It is curious that of the two gentlemen who wrote to you last 
week pointing out that Tennyson had this phenomenon in 
mind, one agrees with Mr. Bradley that the lines are not 
specially significant, and one agrees with his reviewer that 
they are. Mr, Baker-Gabb say: “The meaning, of course, 
would be that the poet's affection finds resemblances even in 
the most uniikely places.” I am sorry that my critic’s cer- 
tainty does not carry conviction to my mind. I should say 
that his paraphrase must be ruled out of Court by the fact 
that the lines are a prologue to the description of one of the 
likeliest possible places to find love; namely, in the hearts of 
a husband and wife. It seems more probable that as the 
verse means that love finds evidence of itself everywhere, the 
“rocks ” and “trees” of the first line represent Nature, and 
the “ misty mountain ground” represents super-Nature. Such 
an interpretation receives support from a very different use 
of muck the same image in the lines— 
«“ What find I in the highest place 
But mine own phantom chanting hymns? ”— 


where “in the highest place” does not mean “in the unlike- 
liest place.” Iam happy to find that so competent a scholar 
asthe Master of Trinity Hall is with mein the matter. All 
your readers will bave been interested hy his letter.—I am, 
Sir, Ke, Your REVIEWER. 





| 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “Srecrator,’’] 


Sir,—May I make another suggestion as to what may pos. 
sibly have been in Tennyson’s mind when he wrote the first 
lines of the elegy beginning— 
My love has talked with rocks and trees; 

He finds on misty mountain ground 

His own vast shadow glory-crown’d” ? 
The chalk downs, both in the Isle of Wight and in Sussex, 
were well known to him, and any one who has walked them 
on a sunny day may have been struck by the “vastness” of 
his own shadow thrown on the northern slope. The “halo” jg 
generally there too—but only visible to oneself—for it js 
seldom there is no mist or haze from the low land lying on 
the hillside and in the hollows. Gilbert White speaks of the 
South Downs as “mountains,” and they have a grandeur of 
their own that merits the name to those who know them well, 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. F. 





THE SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN, 
|To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—If your correspondent (the Rev. Henry Latham, 
Spectator, September 21st) will go out on his lawn some bright 
dewy morning when the sun is low, he will see the same luni- 
nosity he speaks of round the head of his shadow, but not 
round the head of the shadow of any one else. I have also 
seen it on a down side in the afternoon in autumn, when 
the down was covered with shining white bents and the sun 
was low. Benvenuto Cellini mentions having observed the 
phenomenon, and taken it as a special mark of divine favour 
(which he certainly had no right to expect). I have often 
wished for an explanation of the phenomenon.—I am, Sir, 
M. Bramstoy, 


aa) 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of September 21st your correspondents 
describe two kinds of “ the natural phenomenon known‘as the 
Spectre of the Brocken.” In the description quoted from the 
Abbé Gorreb the mirage surrounded the shadows of all the 
spectators,—“ ce mirage nous formait & tous une couronne au 
milieu de laquelle nous voyions notre ombre.” This corre- 
sponds with what I have seen under similar conditions at the 
back of Chenur Mountain at Nynee T'al in the Himalayas; 
with this addition, that there each spectator saw himself as 
the centre of the group framed by the halo. In the account 
given by your Cambridge correspondent there was no group- 
ing of the figures in the centre of a circle, and the halo was 
seen only by each observer round his own head,—“ His own 
vast shadow glory-crown’d.” I have times without number 
seen my own long shadow with a bright white halo round the 
head while riding by the dew-laden fields of young grain in 
the early morning in India. This, too, is a case of “the 
observer seeing the glory round nobody’s head but his own.” 
—I am, Gir, &e., J.G.S8. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—While thanking you for your sympathetic notice of the 
first two volumes of the supplement to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography” in the Spectator of September 21st, I 
feel it needful to ask you to correct your reviewer's error iD 
regard to the authorship of the memoir of the late Archbishop 
Benson. That article is by Canon Mason, and not by the 
writer to whom it is assigned in your columns. The third 
and concluding volume of the supplement to the Dictionary, 
to which your review refers, will be published on October 25th. 
—I am, Sir, K&e., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. SrpnEy LEE. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPKCTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Mr. Edward Eggleston may be “ shaky in his classics,” 
as you state in the notice of his “Transit of Civilization” 
contained in your issue of August 17th, but it will be some 
consolation for him to note that his reviewer is similiarly 
shaky. Ovid does tell us that “kine in decomposition pro- 
duced honey bees.” See the story of Aristaeus in the Fasti, 
i., lines 563-80, where, after giving the command of Proteus 
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— . . 
Obrue mactati corpus tellure juvenct, &e.—the poet proceeds 


Fervent examina putri de bove. Mille animas wna necata 
dedit—I am, Sir, Ke., ALFRED D. SMITH. 
University of Mount Allison College, Sackville, N.B. 
[Surely the reference should have been to the locus 
classicus.—ED. Spectator. } 


THE “TRUE RELIGION” OF ST. JAMES. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘ Sprctator.’’] 
Srr,—May I suggest that the able advocate to whom was 
entrusted the “apology” for the Epistle of St. James in the 
Spectator of September 14th might have materially 
strengthened his cause by appealing from our Authorised 
Version rendering to the original Greek of the two crucial 
words rendered therein,—‘“ religious” (i, 26) and “ religion” 
(i. 27) respectively ? For the question, after all, is not what 
we mean by “religious” and “religion,” but what St. James 
meant by “ bpjoxos” and “ dpnaxeiz”; and to determine that 
our one safe guide is surely to ascertain the sense which other 
writers of classical or New Testament Greek have attached to 
these same words. And a little examination will, I think, 
make it abundantly clear that the larger and more important 
half of what we now mean by “religion” is, so to say, left 
outside of St. James’s words, and is not, in fact, indicated 
by them at all; that his “ dpyoxcta,”’ in fact, deals not 
with the inner spirit and essence, but with the external 
acts and observances of religion. When, e.g., Herodotus 
in three passages (II. 18, II. 37, II. 64) uses the identical ex- 
pressions, it is in each case in reference to the minute and 
purthensome ritual of ancient Egypt,—e.g., its abstinence 
from certain meats, the sanctity attached to their temples, 
the attire, tonsure, and ceremonial washings of their priests ; 
and, as he adds, “the ten thousand other observances 
(benoxies) which they practise besides.” Again, the worship 
paid to angels (Colossians ii. 18) by Colossian fanatics, and 
their arbitrary prohibitions of purely external acts (“touch 
not,” &c.), are described by St. Paul by the same, or an exten- 
sion of the same, term (2beAcdpnoxsia, “ will-worship” of 
A.V.) The presumption, then, to say the least, is exceedingly 
strong that St. James, too, uses the word in its received sense, 
of religion in its external aspect, as expressed in act or cere- 
mony. And that religion would present itself in that aspect 
both to the writer and the readers of the Epistle is the more 
probable, since both he and they had “ made their exodus ” 
from a religion which was in part even in its original 
design, and through Pharisaic perversions had become 
almost exclusively a religion of externals—and so a 
éoyoxcca ~in this marrow sense, as St. Paul, indeed 
(Acts xxvi. 5), calls it—for a religion which had so 
narrowed down deserved no higher designation. But granting 
this narrower sense to be the true one here, what must be its 
bearing on our estimate of St. James’s doctrine? Surely, if 
rightly apprehended, it must exalt it mightily; for then his 
assertion amounts to this, that good works of benevolence 
and purity of life are but the ceremonial and external service 
of the religion of Jesus Christ; that, in the striking language 
of Coleridge ina passage worthy of all study, our religion 
“has light for its garment; its very robe is righteousness” ; 
that “morality is the body of which faith in Christ is the 
soul.” To what passage of Scripture can we look for a higher 
ideal of Christianity than this? We may even dispense with 
the attempt, which I venture to think neither philologically 
nor doctrinally satisfactory, to include the whole cf Christianity 
within the limits of this, its supposed definition; and rest 





satisfied that in pure spirituality of view St. James has here | 


approved himself “no whit behind the very chiefest of the 
Apostles.” —I am, Sir, &e., |: ae a 


MODERN MEDICAL BULLETINS. 
{Yo Tue Epirvon OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
31r,—In your article inthe Spectator of September 21st entitled 
‘The Search for Health” it is stated that “the detailed ac- 
‘counts of President McKinley’s wound ...... remind us 
forcibly of the increased interest now displayed in all questions 
of health and its preservation,” and it is remarked, further, that 
“hardly half-a-century since such minute descriptions of the 
internal derangements caused by a bullet would have been 
considered rather offensive, but to-day they are regarded as 
highly interesting and discussed wherever people meet 











together.” I beg leave, very respectfully, to differ from the 
writer's view of this matter. The reports from the sick-room 
of the late President, as given in the public Press, were cer- 
tainly copious, and not wanting in the pettiest details. They 
were furnished, as I venture to think, with but slender regard 
to the decency and respect which were due to the privacy of 
the patient. Many of them related to matters of treatment, 
which, if they were of any importance at all, might properly 
have been communicated to the medical Press, and were ob- 
viously unfit to be read, much less to be discussed, by the general 
public. Ithink it is much to be regretted that such delicate 
matters are now laid bare minutely, and retailed as news in our 
daily papers. It may perhaps be considered proper and 
becoming to publish such bulletins in the United States, but itis 
surely unseemly and un-English to pry into the sad and painful 
details of any man’s sick-room, and forthwith to flash them into 
every household in the civilised world. As the writer of your 
article admits (and most happily, as I think), such publications 
were quite unknown a few years ago, and I do not hesitate to 
declare that they constitute a distinct decadence in manners 
and good taste. In the case of eminent persons in this 
country we sometimes find that the privacy of the sick-room 
is not held sacred, us it should be, but is somehow disclosed 
to the newspaper reporter. We have hitherto looked to our 
leading journals to set a high standard in matters of this 
kind, but many of them have unfortunately yielded to the 
modern unwholesome craving for unsavoury and sensational 
bulletins on the part of the public. Is it too much to expect 
that there may be a reversion to the more excellent ways of 
the past in respect of medical bulletins ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Dyce DuckwortTH. 





CONTINENTAL OPINION ON THE WAR. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—It was doubtless difficult to find room for the whole of 
the remarkable interview with the Swedish-Norwegian Consul- 
General at the Cape of which Isent youatranslation (Spectator, 
September 21st), but the cutting out of the earlier part has 
led to the omission of certain facts which it is almost indis- 
pensable to know if the significance of the views expressed is 
to be fully apprehended or the reference to the King at the 
close to be understood. Perhaps, therefore, you will allow me 
to state that Herr Ohlsson was described as having lived 
thirty years in South Africa, and being intimately acquainted 
with the populations not only of the Cape and Natal, but also 
of the Transvaal and Free State, and as having had a private 
audience with the King of Sweden and Norway at Marstrand 
the day before the reporter of the Handels 7'idning inter- 
viewed him, in which he developed at some length his views 
on the war, and was desired by his Majesty to make them 
known to the public of Sweden and Norway. Taken in con- 
junction with Herr Ohlsson’s statement that the King shared 
his views, the significance of this last fact is obvious.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. R. REICHEL. 
University College, Bangor, North Wales. 








POETRY. 
See 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 
Ir on some still and sombre night 
One set a candle on the ground, 
The worm and the woodlouse, lured by the light, 
Ere long will gather round: 
Those dingy lodgers of the Dark, 
That move men’s loathing and disgust, 
To greet the splendour of Light’s poorest spark 
Grope through the mould and dust! 
LUCILLA. 








BOOKS. 
SS 
THE CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS.* 
THE world has changed its mind on many questions of politics, 
but there has never been so complete a right-about-turn as in 
English opinion on the Colonies during the past fifty years. 











* The Children of the Nations: a Study of Colonization and its Problems, By 








Poultney Bigel yw. London: W. Heinemann. [| 10s, net. | 
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{n the “sixties” we find Sir Frederick Rogers, afterwards 
Lord Blachford, when permanent Under-Secretary of the 
Colonial Office deliberately writing to Sir Henry Taylor, 
another important official of the Department, “I go very far 
with you in the desire to shake off all responsibly governed 
Colonies,” and Taylor himself informed the Colonial Secretary 
that he had “long held and often expressed” the opinion that 
our American possessions were “a sort of damnosa haereditas,” 
and that he considered that the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Newcastle “ were drawing closer ties which might better be 
slackened.” This was in 1864. It is a remarkable testimony 
to the worth of imagination in statecraft that the only Colonial 
Minister of the middle of the last century who possessed the 
power of foreseeing that Imperial connection which is now the 
leading idea in the greater politics was that fantastic meteor 
in the revolving official firmament, the first Lord Lytton. It was 
he who told some Australian gentlemen in 1865 what a future 
lay before them, and how great their value would be to the 
Mother-country to whom they were bound by a tie of affec- 
tion that was “all the stronger because it has been more 
gently felt.” Lord Lytton’s rhetoric was of a kind that 
people do not perhaps appreciate now, but his peroration was 
prophetic. “It may so happen,” he said, “that in that distant 
day England may be in danger, that the great despotic and 
military powers cf Europe may rise up against the mother of 
many free Commonwealths. If that day should ever arise I 
believe that her children will not be unmindful of her, and 
that to her rescue, across the wide ocean, ships will come 
thick and fast, among which there will be but one cry, 
‘While Australia lasts England shall not perish”” This 
may be “high-falutin’,’ but it is true, and Lord Lytton, 
tcholar and dreamer, realised what official pedantry refused 
to recognise for many a year, the essential unity of the 
Empire. 
“ Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.” 


It was, of course, precisely because “the tie was gently 
felt’ that the English Colonies, after a time of fractious ill- 
humour fomented by injudicious Colonial Secretaries, re- 
mained faithful and loyal tothe Crown. After reading Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow's suggestive pages one is forced to admit 
that our Colonial Empire has been a success in spite of our- 
telves. ‘“ England,” he remarks, “has had plenty of Colonial 
ehecks; she has committed more blunders than any other 
nation could have repaired and still survive.” EH pur se 
muove. The very obstacles and blunders, insurrections and 
Colonial wars, seem to have kept the Empire alive. On the 
pther hand, “Spain has enjoyed comparative quiet in her 
Colonies for nearly three centuries. If ever a nation had a 
free hand for colonisation it was Spain in her early days; 
and she has failed hopelessly.” The reason for this failure 
is found simply enough in a wrong-headed policy :— 

“Suspicion was the keynote of Spanish colonial administra- 
tion. The governor or vicercy had no sooner sailed from Spain 
than a commission followed him charged with the duty of report- 
ing secretly about him. The Crown trusted no one. Every man 
was suspected, and the Inquisition machinery was set in motion 
for political quite as much as for theological heresy. ..... 
Spain’s legislation against emigration was due less to economic 
reasons than to her chronic distrust of her colonists. She 
instinctively felt her own weakness and acted in the belief that 
her children would break away from her as a matter of course. 
She therefore adopted the policy of keeping them individually 
weak, and not only that, but of furbidding on pain of death all 
commercial intercourse between one colony and another. ‘I'he 
Spanish Court wanted gold and siiver, but beyond that desired 
no commerce with the New World. She limited the number of 
ships that might annually cross the ocean, as she limited the 
number of men that sailed in them. She took no interest in 
supplying the New World with Spanish products—she was not 
intelligent enough even to be ‘ protectionist.’ ” 


The suspicion of Spain, joined to her contempt for trade, 
alienated her colonies, which soon grew richer and more 
mtelligent than herself; but she never professed to be in- 
different to them. Her mistake was too much meddling. 
England's former indifference, combined with perfect freedom 
for the colonies to manage their own affairs, produced exactly 
the opposite effect. The example of England and America, 
moreover, did more thun anything else to point the way to 
the independence of the Spanish colonists, who were not blind 
to the advantages of their neighbours under different rule. 
Hong-kong and Singapore had much to do with the revolt of 








*y° . . . Reis 
the Filipinos, in spite of every effort to exclude foreign 


influence. “ The Filipino, the Chinese, and the Creole mer- * 


chant saw trade spring up wherever a British Governor made 
his residence, and only the Spanish priest and official desired 
to check this influence,” which achieved “more in ten years, 
than three centuries of Spanish rule.” That the rule of Spain 
has lasted so long in spite of its abuses—and it has lasted 
between three and four centuries over vast countries—is due 
to the splendid organisation of the Roman Church. The 
Catholic priest in the colonies makes a study of the art of 
government, and it is the study of a lifetime. He does not 
come home when he has “ made his pile”; he makes no pile 
and as a rule he dies at his post. Whatever good was done ia 
South America under Spanish rule was done by the Jesuits - 
and since this meant good for the natives rather than for the 
planters and the Court, the Jesuits were expelled. In the 
Philippines the governing power has been the Church, and to 
its skill and patience and knowledge of the people is due the 
long permanence of a corrupt system. 


Mr. Bigelow writes of what he knows. We do not mean his 
history, of which there is a great deal, sometimes more smart 
than profound, which does not pretend to go much beyond 
the text-books. Yet even here, since people do not read the 
text-books, there is much that will be wholly fresh and in- 
structive. On the present state of the various colonies of 
which he treats, however, he speaks from personal experience, 
He has been in Cuba during the war, he has visited the 
Philippines since the American invasion; he knows Delagoa 
Bay, Macao, and Goa, the wreck of the “ Portuguese Empire 
of Asia”; he has studied the Boer at home, and visited the 
Germans at Kiao-chow; the little Danish islands in the West 
Indies are familiar ground, and furnish a delightful chapter; 
and he has much to say of the British West Indies, the 
questions of Chinese labour, the white man in the tropics, 
French colonisation, and the spread of Russia. In every case 
he writes from personal observation, enlightened by study 
and reflection. He writes asa journalist, no doubt. But heis 
always fresh, independent, and honest, and his statements, 
even when based on too short an experience, have the value of 
photographs,—which at least truthfully represent one aspect: 
at one time. He is admirably detached in his views, never 
waves the Stars and Stripes of his own country in an offensive 
manner, and is quite ready to see and admire the best in al} 
foreign systems. His admiration for English ways of coloni- 
sation and administration is particularly flattering from an 
American, and his criticism of his own nation’s policy is a 
mark of his honesty :— 

“Tt is of prime importance,” he says, ‘that at the beginning 
of our colonial career we impress the Filipinos with the 
superiority of our civilisation to that of Spain. Our officials and 
soldiers should not merely be more honest, more courageous, 
they should also appear to the natives as in every way better 
worth copying. ..... The American Volunteers whom I saw 
about Manila resembled anything rather than the warriors of a 
great nation, and the fault was not theirs, but of an inefiivient 
administration at Washington. The natural thing for an honest 
government to have done was to have called in the assistance of 
Americans who had lived inthe Philippines: if that were impos- 
sible, then to have called in the aid of such as were at least. 
familiar with that part of the world in general. In 1898 I could 
find but a single American Consul who had been a year in the 
Far East, and not one who knew any language but English. The 
meu who officially represented us in Chinese waters at the out- 
break of the Spanish War were not only of no official value, they 
were in most instances disgraceful to the community that sent 
them forth. ..... Atthe very outset, therefore, we impressed: 
the Filipinos with the worst rather than the best features of ovr 
civilisation.” 

The Filipino, by the way, is a “highly intelligent creature,”” 
who. “ of allthe natives of the Far Hast, has a character which 
endears him to me.” Mr. Bigelow has a poor opinion of 
Kiao-chow, which he considers inferior to Wei-hai-wei. He 
found that German merchants would not go there—there 
were only five to fifteen hundred soldiers and officials—prefer- 
ring the freedom of Hong-kong to the red-tape meddlesome- 
ness of German military rule. “It is impossible to do any- 
thing in a German colony,’ remarked a German planter, 
“there is too much government.” ‘'T!:at is the reason that 
while Germany has sent out more colonists than any country 
but England, they prefer any flag to their own. Trade 
unquestionably does not follow the flag when it bears the 
Hohenzollern eagle. 
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BROTHER MUSICIANS.* 
In the annals of English music there have been many more 
{llustrious, but few more engaging figures than Edward and 
Walter Bache, the story of whose lives has been told with 
admirable tact and sympathy and most judicious brevity by 
their sister Constance, herself an accomplished musician and 
genial writer. Severely critical the work could hardly be 
expected to be, but it is laudably free from the taint of indis- 


ereet panegyric. Miss Bache refrains from any dogmatic | 


obtrusion of her own preferences, being content, for the most 
part, to let her brothers reveal themselves in their own letters, 
and confining her share in the work to a concise narrative, 
supplemented by such comments and elucidations as are 
demanded in the interests of the general reader. 

The sons of a Unitarian minister in Birmingham, Edward and 
Walter Bache, though united by their high ideals and disinter- 
ested devotion to art, were separated by at least 50 years in their 
artistic sympathies, though only by nine in age. Edward's life 
(1833-58) synchronised with the period of Mendelssohn's pre- 
dominant influence in English music, and the most significant 
fact of his boyhood was that he played amongst the violins at 
the first performance of Elijah at Birmingham in 1846. 
Highly gifted, but exceedingly self-critical, he prosecuted his 
studies in the most thoroughgoing and conscientious manner, 
and in his student days in London cultivated the Muse, if not 
“on a little oatmeal,” at least with such rigorous self-denial 
as to impair a naturally delicate constitution. He was a 


favourite pupil of Sterndale Bennett, and at Leipzig, where | : & F 
| for an occasional visit to the Continent, he worked hard 


he continued his studies, won by his diligence and ability 
the cordial recognition of so fastidious a master as Moritz 
Hauptmann. Yet much as he appreciated the educa- 


tional value of his sojourn in Germany, he was entirely | : : é : aN 
| generally swallowed up in a single evening a third of his total 


out of touch with the tendencies of the time. Berlioz 
and Wagner were equally “abominable,” Schumann's “ new 
paths” in his view only led into a jungle, and Beethoven in 
his later works seemed to him to be striving after the un- 
attainable. His idols were Handel and Mozart, Rossini, 
Donizetti, and Auber. He would have echoed Nietzsche's 
saying, Il faut Mediterraniser la musique, and his great 
ambition was to proceed to Italy, steep himself in the sweet- 





ness and light of what he held to be the best musical | 


atmosphere, and then indulge his genius by composing 
English opera for the English stage. At the advice of 
his friends, however, he resolved to postpone his Italian 
campaign, returned to England early in 1855, and though de- 
pressed by the sudden death of his mother, he appeared 


. ope : | 
with gratifying success at a number of concerts in Hamp- | 2 : Z 
But towards the end of | performed at Walter Bache’s thirteen orchestral concerts 


stead; Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
the year consumptive tendencies declared themselves, and 
though a trip to Algiers so far restored his health as to 
enable him to resume his pianoforte studies at Leipzig, and 
to proceed to Rome for the winter of 1856-57, where his 
talents as a composer and pianist began to secure him 
remunerative recognition, a further serious recurrence of lung 
trouble drove him home. In the late autumn of 1857 he went 
to Torquay, where he played for the last time in public in 
February, 1858, and returned in May to Birmingham. There 
he was present at a farewell concert of his own music on 
August 5th, and passed away less than three weeks later. 
The record of his simple and blameless life is enlivened with 
many interesting anecdotes of the eminent musicians with 
whom he came in contact, and contains a letter addressed to 
his brother, on the pains and penalties attached to the career of 
an instrumental musician, which deserves the careful attention 
of any one intending to make a livelihood by that arduous 
calling. By way of an appendix Miss Bache has printed a 
very interesting article in which her brother sketched out a 
scheme for the organisation and encouragement of provincial 
orchestras. 

The life of Walter Bache, whose memory is still green in 
the minds of those whom he inspired by his generous example, 
presents many features of vivid contrast with that of his elder 
brother. With less of the creative impulse, and less inborn 
talent, he had a robuster physique, higher animal spirits, and 
altogether a larger stock of vitality to draw upon. Yet he 
too, exhausted by his disinterested endeavours to convert his 
countrymen to the cult of Liszt, broke down and died when 


barely past his prime. In his early student days ‘at 
Leipzig he showed no especial industry, but from the 
moment he came under the magnetic influence of Liszt 
he laboured with unflagging zeal to fit himself for the réle 
of interpreting and popularising his hero. There is @ 
touching and illuminating anecdote of his first interview 
with Liszt. Bache was so nervous that he could not speaks 
and Liszt, arguing from past experience, thought he had 
come to borrow money, and asked him Brauchen sie Geld ? 
The chivalrous character of Walter Bache’s devotion to 
Liszt is revealed in a letter in which he frankly admits 
that Liszt’s orchestral and choral works could never be 
immortal like those of Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner. But 
then, so he would have put it, Bach and Beethoven were every- 
where recognised. To champion their cause was to force an open 
door. Wagner, again, was backed by hosts of devoted friends, 
by the patronage and purse of a King. Liszt the serious 
composer—as opposed to Liszt the incomparable virtuoso 
—was unrecognised or dismissed as impossible. And 
thus it came about that out of a mixture of genuing 
admiration, deep gratitude, and the sportsmanlike desire 
to secure his master fair play, Walter Bache devoted his 
life to the Lisztian propaganda. To his abiding credit be 
it noted that he never made Liszt a stalking-horse on which 
to advertise himself. Whenever he could secure the services 
of a great conductor like Hans von Biilow or Mr. Manns, he 
cheerfully resigned the baton, and practised what he himself 
preached about the duty of playing second fiddle. Except 


teaching the pianoforte all the year round, devoting his 
leisure to the preparation of works to be performed at his 
annual concerts, which never paid their expenses, and 


income. There was a curious poetic fitness in Walter Bache’s 
end, which followed closely on that of his hero. Liszt died in 
August, 1886—the indifference of the musical world struck 
Bache at the time as something “fearful”—and eighteen 
months later his devoted champion passed away in his fifty- 
sixth year, after only three days’ illness. It is good to think 
that by the happy thought of adding to the parent fund and 
renaming the Liszt Scholarship at the Royal Academy of 
Music the “ Liszt-Bache Schclarship,” his unselfish devotion 
has been commemorated m precisely the way that he would 
have liked best. 

The value of this unpretending but most interesting 


| yecord is enhanced by several portraits of the Baches 
li 


and other musicians, by a list of the works of Liszt 


between 1871 and 1886, and by an excellent index. Miss Bache 
is to be congratulated not only on the spirit but the work- 
manlike manner in which she has fulfilled her pious task. 
The book, we may add, is appropriately dedicated to Mr. A. J. 
Hipkins, a man whom all musicians delight to honour, and 


| who enjoyed the intimate friendship and affection of both 


brothers. 





THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF GENWEVA.* 
Nornine is more striking among the many points that dis- 
tinguish the traveller of to-day from his forerunner of, say, 
two generations back than the change which has come over 
his attitude towards Switzerland. In the days of the grand 
tour Geneva and the shores of Leman formed not only an 
important, but one of the most important items of the pro- 
gramme, while in these days of short trips. and rapid travel- 


| ling the majority spend at most a few hours by the historic 


shores on their way to the more exciting centres of the high 
Alps. The attraction of Geneva and its neighbourhood 
lingered, it is true, for some time after Madame de Staél had 
been laid to rest in her grave at Coppet in 1817, but the taste 
was growing continually for wilder and more imposing 
scenery, and there are few nowadays whom the traditions 
of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Gibbon have power to attract 
to the scenes which they rendered for ever memorable. in 
history. It is this older Switzerland, the Switzerland. that 
fascinated our fathers and grandfathers, that is presented in 
Mr. Gribble’s pages,—the Geneva, first, of Calvin and Farel 
and Beza, of Bonivard and Marot, of Knox and the Genevan 








* Brother Musicians; Reminiscences ters and Walter Bache. By Constance 


Bache, London: Methuenand Co. [6s.] 


* Lake Geneva and its Literary Landmarks, By Francis Gribble. London: 
A. Constable and Co. [I8s. | 
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translators; afterwards, of Milton, Evelyn, and Addison, of 
the Regicides and the Pietists; later again, the Geneva of 
Madame de Warens and her sentimental apprentice, the 
famous Jean Jacques ; of Voltaire, placed by the irony of fate 
in such singular juxtaposition; of the “grand tourists”; of 
Gibbon and De Saussure; lastly, of Madame de Staél, the 
daughter of Gibbon’s early love, with her salon at Coppet, her 
brilliant company and Bohemian amours, besides a whole 
flight of birds of passage such as Madame Récamier, Madame 
Le Brun, Sismondi, Chateaubriand, Cuvier, Monti, George 
Ticknor, De Senancour (Matthew Arnold’s ‘Obermann’), 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, “Monk” Lewis, and Hogg. 

The most pleasing personality of which we get a sketch is 
Bonivard, the historian of Geneva and prisoner of Chillon, 
famous from Byron’s somewhat unhistorical poem. Frangois 
de Bonivard began life as the good-humoured and easy-living 
lay Prior of St. Victor, and as a fashionable young gallant of 
Geneva amused himself plotting against Charles IIT. of Savoy, 
who claimed an ill-defined suzerainty over the city, which he 
enforced whenever he found it at once convenient and easy to 
do so. This happened on one occasion in 1519; Bonivard fled, 
but was overtaken, fleeced of his benefice, and kept in prison 
for two years. On his release he sought to avenge himself 
by carrying on a petty and rather burlesque warfare 
in the Duke’s territory. For this Charles had him kid- 
napped under a safe-conduct and confined in the Castle 
of Chillon. During the first two years of his imprisonment 
he was well treated and entertained as an honoured guest by 
M. de Beaufort, the commander of the castle. After a visit 
of the Duke’s, however, he was thrown into the dungeon 
where he remained four years,—namely, until the castle was 
captured by the combined forces of Geneva and Berne, Charles 
being at the time engaged in a war with France. On his 
return to Geneva Bonivard found the city changed consider- 
ably from what it had been in his early days. He had then 
been a personage of consideration in the State, and had been 
consulted by the Syndics as to the advisability of adopt- 
ing the reformed religion, a step which he had opposed. 
Now Calvin reigned supreme, and a host of petty regulations 
fettered the actions of the citizens.. This was not much to 
Bonivard’s taste, and he was constantly getting into trouble 
with the Consistory, being on one occasion admonished for 
playing backgammon with the French poet Clément Marot, 
who was persecuted in France as a Calvinist, and driven from 
Geneva as a bon viveur. Meanwhile, however, Bonivard was 
working at the archives, and writing his history of the city. 
This he finished in 1552, but its style met with Calvin's dis- 
approval, and the work remained in manuscript till 1831. 
Calvin’s judgment was wrong; not only is the work of real his- 
torical value, not only does it contain the account of the author’s 
imprisonment which shows him honest, modest, simple, where 
it would have been easy to make much of what he had suffered 
and to depict himself as a martyr in his country’s cause, but 
jt is full of those racy and picturesque touches which lend 
savour to historical narration. 


The severe discipline of Calvinism to which Geneva sub- 
mitted is one of the most remarkable phenomena of history 
The system of the regulation of manners revealed by the 
Register of the Consistory may appear sufficiently absurd and 
inquisitorial to us, for it is a platitude nowadays that you 
cannot make mankind moral by Act of Parliament; but 
Calvin’s success in imparting that outward and punctilious pro- 
priety to life which won so enthusiastic a tribute from Knox 
was in itself a remarkable achievement, even though there is 
no lack of evidence that evil was far from being eradicated. 
His attitude towards heresy was more open to question, and was 
exemplified in a pointed manner in the case of Servetus, the 
burning of whom was no isolated act, but part of a deliberate 
and consistent policy. It may, of course, with perfect justice 
be argued that in the part he played in the affair Calvin 
honestly followed his own lights, but the facts remain that he 
first divulged to the Roman authorities at Vienne private 
letters from Servetus for the express purpose of bringing his 
correspondent to the stake, and that later, when, having escaped 
from prison, Servetus passed through Geneva on his way to 
Italy, he was instrumental in securing his arrest, condemna- 
tion, and execution. Calvin may or may not have been 


right in acting as he did, but it must be clearly under- 
stood that the 


methods which the reformer established 








at Geneva were indistinguishable from those emplo 
by the Holy Inquisition. Again, i ved 
y the Holy Inquisition gain, it may be but just 
to treat Calvin in relation to the standards of hig da: 
although it must be remembered that among the on 
most intellects of that day were some at least who did not 
share his and Melancthon’s and Farel’s views on persecu- 
tion; but Mr. Gribble’s statement that “the religion of the 
Middle Ages, whether Catholic or Protestant, mainly con. 
sisted in the punishment of heretics,” would be a scandalous 
libel were it not for the ludicrous confusion of thought and 
expression by which Calvinism is represented in the light of 
a medieval institution. 

A far greater charm, if less historical interest, attaches to 
the personality of Theodore Beza, who became Calvin's 
successor, and who supplied one of the most dramatic touches 
to Genevan history by the appropriateness of his last public 
appearance, when at the age of eighty-one he came, after 
peacefully sleeping through the thrilling hours of the escalade, 
to render thanks in the Cathedral of St. Pierre for the almost 
miraculous deliverance of the city. It was under his pastorate, 
too, that Geneva, when threatened by Charles IX. of France, 
showed its independence by refusing the offer of a garrison 
from Fribourg and Soleure on account of the stipulation that 
the soldiers should be allowed to worship in Geneva according 
to the Roman rites. 

Passing over more than a century, we come to three 
chapters devoted to the lives of Madame de Warens and 
Rousseau. Conclusive evidence exists to show that the 
former was by no means the saint who “ abandoned great pos- 
sessions and a brilliant rank in her own country in order to 
follow the voice of the Lord,” as represented in the Confessions, 
and there is also a strong suspicion that her character as 
sinner rests on no better foundation. At best the Con- 
fessions is a composition of doubtful taste; if we have 
further to regard the character in which Rousseau depicted 
his benefactress as an invention of his own morbid sentiment- 
ality, it will be wise to refrain from expressing our opinion in 
words. 

In the chapter on Voltaire we find the best of the several 
good things quoted in the course of the book,—the inscrip- 
tion on the church built by the Seigneur of Ferney, Deo 
erexit Voltaire, which suggested Dumas’s remark that “ while 
the world was relieved to hear that God and Voltaire had 
been reconciled, it strongly suspected that it was Voltaire 
who had made the first advances.” An example of Swiss wit 
may be quoted as a companion to this,—namely, the “ Doyen” 
Bridel’s lines on a certain Rapinat, a severe officer of the 
French domination : 

“ Le bon Suisse qu’on assassine 
Voudrait au moins qu’on décidat 
Si Rapinat vient de rapine 
Ou rapine de Rapinat ”— 
a neat epigram utterly misdescribed by Mr. Gribble as “a 
brilliant pun.” 

Unfortunately, this misnomer is not an isolated case, 
similar instances of careless expression or confused thought 
occurring at frequent intervals. The volume is like- 
wise defaced by a quite unusual number of misprints, only a 
few of which appear in the list of errata. A little care in the 
reading of proofs would have saved the author from putting 
forward many absurdities, such, for instance, as the state- 
ments that the principal buildings of Geneva stood 
at one period on the right bank of the Rhine, and 
that Bonivard was released from the dungeon of Chillon 
in 1336. On the whole, however, the work is readable: 
enough, though it inevitably suggests the hardly novel 
reflection that of the making of many books there is no end. 
Mr. Gribble often seizes upon the picturesque and dramatic 
elements of a story, and displays a fair amount of judgment 
in his criticisms of events coming within his purview, as also of 
common-sense and impartiality in cases of conflicting evidence, 
though his appreciations of character do not for the most part 
reveal any depth of insight. The merits which the book 
possesses are, however, in large measure counterbalanced by 
the author’s laborious levity and the tawdry ornament of the 
style. The volume is illustrated by a number of plates, 
among which are two nice portraits of Rousseau—one a fine 
head in photogravure—which, by the way, it is difficult to 
believe are of the same person, and a silhouette of Gibbon. 
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The rest are of no interest; what appears to be a fine pen- 
and-ink sketch of Charles III. of Savoy, the provenance of 
which is not stated, and an even finer engraving of Calvin, 
being utterly spoilt through bad reproduction. 





WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE.* 

THERE was room for this very agreeable book of Miss Sichel’s 
among the literature of the French Renaissance. In English, 
at least, we know no book that gives a historical account of 
the early sixteenth century from this point of view, a wider 
one than Madame Darmesteter’s in her Life of Margaret of 
Angouléme. That wonderful Valois Princess is the chief 
ficure in this book, it is true, but she stands out among a 
crowd of others, some almost equally picturesque. 

We lay down the book with a quickened perception of 
Francis I.’s world, though hardly, perhaps, with a clearer 
realisation of himself. It is, as it always has been, difficult to 
understand why this politic, shallow, selfish, and not very 
generous Prince, with his small eyes, long nose, and splendid 
garments, should have kept the passionate affection of so 
superior a spirit as Margaret. Great curiosity in modern 
knowledge, a fine taste in the arts, a delicate fancy in the 
presents he gave to a few special favourites: it is difficult to 
find any higher merits in Francis. Perhaps we may forgive 
him a good deal for making a child happy with “some red 
dolls, a cradle, a toy tournament, a tiny ivory box, and a 
doll’s kitchen in silver.” Such entries as this in the King’s 
accounts seem to show the most attractive side of his com- 
plicated character. 

We think that Miss Sichel has succeeded very well—and 
the task is difficult—in making us feel the difference between 
the Italian and the French development of this new life in the 
minds of men. The difference is that which has always 
existed between Italy and France. The playfulness of France, 
when she does play, is lighter, and yet more self-controlled, 
than that of Italy. She has more mind, more logic, beneath 
her diversions. Italy is a wild animal, or an irresponsible 
child, while France is a reasonable being. The French mind, 
the mind of Margaret of Angouléme, advancing from the Dark 
Ages into the light of modern day, rejoices in width and 
freedom, examines, argues, is tolerant, loves discovery in 
every direction, adores beauty, and yet is too reasonable 
to give the fling to all its own passions and tendencies, 
like a Borgia or a Sforza of Italy. The elegance and 
fancy of Chenonceaux or Chaumont or Azay-le-Rideau, 
practical and wise as well as playful and beautiful, are the 
very expression of the French Renaissance. Not that 
the actual morality, to judge by the literature of the time, 
was much higher in French society than in Italian; but 
life seems to have been less cruel, less animal. Refine- 
ment, as we understand it, was of course a thing almost 
unknown. And perhaps this is a slight defect in Miss 
Sichel’s interesting book: that she leaves the moral or 
immoral side of things rather too much to the reader’s 
imagination, and writes of Margaret of Angouléme as of a 
literary Princess of the present day. The fact is, it is very 
dificult to draw a true Renaissance picture for the public 
of Messrs. Mudie and Co. We may talk glibly about a state 
of society into which some of us are rather inclined to slip 
back; but few even of these quite clearly realise what that 
state of society was. 

Among the many contemporary figures gathered round 
Margaret of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, are her clever and 
unscrupulous mother, Louise of Savoy, her lover Bonnivet, 
her friends among scholars, such as Budé, organiser of the 
Collége de France, and many a poet and poetess who regarded 
her as their chief inspiration. The romantic history of Louise 

Labé, the poetess of Lyons, shows a typical “advanced” 
woman of the sixteenth century. The story of the Constable 
de Bourbon is a brilliant and very tragic picture of the life of 
a great soldier and noble near the throne. His mild and 
rather pleasing portrait is hardly that of a man full of 
changes and treasons, nor of him who led that terrible mob 
of adventurers to the last and worst sack of Rome: but we 
must remember in his favour that he was killed in the first 
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assault. The destruction might not have been so great had 
he lived to command and restrain his army. 

We have very clear and pleasant sketches of such Renais- 
sance figures as Jean and Frangois Clouet, the painters; 
Estienne, the printer; Cousin, the glass-painter; and the 
throng of artists, sculptors, architects who made France 
beautiful in this century. Indeed, Miss Sichel mentions, 
with more or less detail, every interesting personage of the 
time, Ronsard and Marot and Rabelais included, with men 
like Etienne Dolet and Saint-Gelais and Olivier de Magny to 
throw the greater ones into relief. But always, as is right, 
the central figure is the Marguerite des Marguerites with her 
large-minded studies in romance and religion, her love of 
books, of beautiful bindings ; her letter-writing; her pictures 
worked in tapestry; her rich dresses; the magnifi- 
cence of her houses; the generosity which always helped 
her friends and the poor, no matter whether she was her- 
self in money straits or not; her sweet smile and gracious 
manners; her thoughts always original. When one reflects 
on all these characteristics of the first Margaret of Navarre, 
it is plain to see that Henry IV. inherited most of his charm 
and his open-mindedness from his grandmother. 

Very much less attractive is the picture of Jeanne, the 
only child of Margaret who lived to grow up. She, too, was 
of a most decided character, uncrushed by the horrid ill- 
treatment by which the King, her uncle, tried to induce her 
to marry the Duke of Cléves; but she shows the hard side of 
the French Renaissance. Loving books and learning, led 
towards reform by independence of mind and a passion for 
novelty, she had little of her mother’s sympathy with all 
things human; and the mother and daughter did not add to 
each other’s happiness. 

There is one person, lightly touched upon by Miss Sickel 
as “a sumptuous young scholar with Protestant leanings. 
divided between Olympus and Geneva,” whose life and mind 
would repay, we think, a much fuller study. This is “ Renée 
de France,” celebrated by Clément Marot, daughter of 
Louis XIL., sister of Queen Claude, and wife of the Duke of 
Ferrara. The patroness of Reformers, she also, long before 
her time, gave the strongest encouragement to scholarship 
among women. Her political and religious disagreements 
with her husband, her love of France in Italy, her wide- 
mindedness and strength of character, with all the curious 
circumstances of her life, a plain and lame but entirely 
French and Renaissance Princess: all this makes her, in her 
way, as typical a figure of the time and nation as Margaret of 
Angouléme herself. We wish that Miss Sichel would some 
day make “ce noble cour de Renée de France” the subject 
of a separate and detailed study. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
The Death of the Gods, by Dmitri Merejkowski, is, as 
we learn from the introduction contributed by the trans- 
lator, the first section of a trilogy named Christ and Anti- 
Christ. In the volume before us Julian the Apostate is tke 
central figure; in the two remaining volumes the rdle is filled 
by Leonardo da Vinci and Peter the Great. In all these the 
idée mére is the eternal antagonism between the pagan and 
Christian elements in our nature, elements which, according 
to Merejkowski, are equally legitimate and sacred, his theory 
being that the really perfect man is “he who can ally in 
harmonious equilibrium the cult of Dionysus and the cult of 
Christ.” His choice of hero and period is ambitious, but in 
the main is justified by results. The narrative foliows 
history closely, though with some curious deviations, as in 
regard to Julian’s relations to his wife Helena ; and vitality is 
lent to his descriptions, not only by his obvious study of the 
best authorities, but by his familiarity with the various 
regions in which the scene is laid. Let no one, however, run 
away with the notion that this is a laboriously conscientious 
historical novel. Merejkowskiis ascholar but no pedant, and 





* (1) Christ and Anti-Christ: the Death of the Gods. By Dmitri Merej- 
kowski, Translated by Herbert Trench, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. London: A. Constable and Co. (fe. ——(2.) Festére: the 
Romance of a Life. By ‘‘ Vartenie.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]—— 
3.) A Union of Hearts. ee Tynan. London: James Nisbet and 
0. [6s.}——(4.) A Jilt’s Journal. By “Rita.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.]——(5.) Blue Bonnets Up. By Thomas Pinkerton. London: John Long. 
ta} 6.) as a roy a —- Foun tce tea Gane 
i Long, and Co. is. |——(7.) The Follies of Captain y. By F. Norre. 
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while the mise-en-scene is an admirable piece of reconstruction, 
the psychology is largely modern. As the translator excellently 
observes, “ writers of genius who seem to write historical 
novels in reality are only transferring to the stage of the 
world a drama which is being played in their own souls.” 
The character of Julian as interpreted by Merejkowski 
is, at any rate in the earlier stages of his career, in close accord- 
ance with its presentment by Gibbon. Thus in the Russian 
portrait dissimulation has passed into second nature, while 
his superstitious temperament renders him a prey to vulgar 
eharlatanry. Most of the characters are historical, but the 
principal female réle is assigned to an invented person- 
age, Arsinoé, the orphan heiress of a Roman Senator by a 
Gothic mother, who by her independent manners, her 
fondness for every sort of intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional excitement, her addiction to art, and her disregard 
for conventionality is almost indistinguishable from the 
heroine of a modern emancipation novel. Anatolius, her 
constant admirer, with his alternations between languid 
dilettanteism and feverish energy, half man of the world, 
half mystic, is an essentially modern character, much on 
the lines of Laurence Oliphant. Lampridius, again, dis- 
courses on the canons of style much in the style of a 
modern French symbolist. But if these and other figures 
are anachronistic in temperament, they are far from 
being puppets. The Death of the Gods is not a mere 
costume story: the personages are drawn with such minute- 
ness as to suggest that they were very real to their creator, 
and in their strength and weakness they are eminently 
human. The narrative, we may note, is not continuous, the gaps 
occasionally covering many years of Julian’s life. Neverthe- 
Jess, all the most notable events of his extraordinary career 
are illustrated in a series of brilliant tableaux, from the 
days of his semi-imprisonment at Macellum to his death in 
the disastrous campaign against the Persians. Merejkowski’s 
vemarkable novel, though founded on far more accurate 
first-hand knowledge, is less impressive in its pageantry 
than Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis? Still there is no lack 
of exciting and dramatic situations,—scenes in the cata- 
combs, in the hippodrome, in the caverns of the wizard 
Maximus, on the battlefields of Germany and Persia. 
Julian’s character is finely conceived, and the progress of 
his disillusionment as he realises his impotence either to 
<onvert the Galileans or to recreate the national jéo; of 
ancient Hellas is handled with a fine sense of tragic irony. But 
the very detachment of the author, the constant balancing 
of the claims of the rival systems, Olympian and Galilean, 
will not satisfy all-readers. The concentration of a partisan, 
they will say, is preferable to the attitude of one who preaches 
that hedonism is reconcilable with altruism, or that there are 
two truths and that- both are equal. It remains to be said 
that Mr. Trench’s translation is admirable from a literary 
point of view, but leaves a good deal to be desired in regard 
to accuracy of scholarship, names of places and persons 
being misspelt—why, e.g., is the deathplace of Constantius 
tiven as Mopsucrenam or Lucian described as the satirist of 
‘Samos ?—and Latin quotations disfigured by misprints and 
faulty punctuation. 


The author of Yestre is, we gather from the preface, not 
only an Armenian, but an Armenian who witnessed and went 
through the terrible scenes enacted some seven years ago, 
Anyhow, this deeply interesting and tragic story of the for- 
tunes of a group of Armenian families resident at Amida, and 
linked together by the common bond of suffering, conveys the 
anmistakable impression of resting on a solid base of per- 
sonal experience. All things considered, we can only wonder 
at the moderation which “ Vartenie” displays in dealing with 
episodes which more than any other events in modern times 
have damaged the fair fame of European civilisation. One 
may note, too, as one of the most significant features of the 
book, that the burden of responsibility for the massacres 
is attached to the incendiaries and revolutionists—the 
most worthless of the Armenian race—who were con- 
stantly playing into the hands of the Turkish agents- 
provocateurs, “‘Vartenie” is, in a word, no eulogist of 
her compatriots ; she is conscious of their weakness as well 
as. of ‘their patience. As for the future, she can only 
express the view that the end is‘not yet, and echo thé’cry,’ 
Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. ‘The laws of nature 








are inexorable, and retribution will come some day ; but for 
’ 


us, who cannot see the working of the whole system, eye 
thing looks dark and dreary.” Yest2re is not cheerful realian 
nor does it minister to British complacency, but its tragic 
quality, its passionate earnestness—not to mention the excel. 
lence of its portraiture of Turks, Armenians, and Kurds— 
invest it with a certain melancholy attractiveness, 


That incorrigible optimist, Miss Tynan, in her new novel, 4 
Union of Hearts, introduces her readers, as usual, to a woll- 
bred and charming circle of delightful Irish people. Most of 
her characters are in easy circumstances, and life flows on go 
pleasantly that the reader regards even a plot against the life 
of the English hero with perfect equanimity, serenely confident 
that Miss Tynan will not disturb the smooth fortunes of hey 
beloved Irish heroine with. so frightful a catastrophe as the 
murder of her lover. This type of fiction is restful to the 
imagination; it is written with tact and taste; and yet such 
is the effect of the certainty of a happy ending that one 
can no more wax enthusiastic over it than over the printing 
of a photographic plate. 

The advertisements of “ Rita’s” newest novel, A Jilt’s 
Journal, set forth that in a private letter the author has 
described the book as her best in her own opinion. This is 
really a case of “Save me from my friends,” for while the 
hopes of the reader are excited by this ingenuous expression 
of opinion, it cannot truthfully be said that these high expee- 
tations are realised. The book is worked out with a good 
deal of painstaking care, but the characters are lacking 
in vitality,—e.g., the person who is obviously intended to be 
one of the most impressive actors in the plot, the unele. 
guardian of the heroine, being rather commonplace and 
shadowy. Again, the touch of melodrama in the portraiture 
of the heroine’s mother is ineffective. We readily confess, 
however, that the puff preliminary causes the reader to 
begin the book with a prejudice, otherwise one would have 
been content to recognise in it an ordinary novel of the semi- 
society type, and of quite average merit. 


There isa terrible amount of Scotch in Mr. Pinkerton’s 
Blue Bonnets Up; indeed, the ordinary Southron might, on 
glancing through the book, almost doubt whether it was 
written in his native language. He would have no doubts 
as to whether it was spelt in “ English,’ for that it most 
certainly is not. When one has penetrated the veil of the 
unfamiliar tongue one finds a brisk little story, hanging on to 
the events of the 45. But although we hear of the Young 
Chevalier at Holyrood, the book is not mainly concerned with 
the outcome of his fortunes, and practically ends before the 
advance into England. Mr. Pinkerton has a fine villain anda 
pretty heroine as ingredients in his romance, and contrives tc 
furnish an entertainment of moderate rather than absorbing 
interest. 

Why Mr. George Marlow should call his novel, Jesse, “a 
realistic fairy story” is, though a good deal less interesting, 
as undiscoverable as the riddle of the Sphinx. Careful 
perusal fails to discover in it anything but a commonplace 
ordinary story of everyday life with a very painful opening. 
But then, of course, Mr. Marlow gives no definition of his 
phrase, so that he may apply it to anything he pleases. 

The Follies of Captain Daly might well have been allowed 
to stand on its own merits without trusting to the dubious 
support of the puff preliminary, as it is an excellent. piece of 
work of its dashing, slashing, irresponsible kind. The hero is 
an Irish cavalry officer, with a purély disinterested love of 
danger, a very susceptible heart, and’ a genius for achieving 
the impossible, whose talents find congenial scope in the cam- 
paigns in the Low Countries, the Peninsula, and at Waterloo. 
Daly’s astounding performances — notably ‘the crowning 
exploit of securing Napoleon’s sword—remind one not a little 
of Bret Harte’s famous parody of Charles Lever, But the 
author skilfully conciliates our historical sense by represent- 
ing Daly as an officially unrecognised, because unconven- 
tional and often insubordinate hero. Altogether, this is a 
diverting as well as exciting military fantasia. 

Bagsby’s Daughter is an ingeniously constructed novel 
which has for its cardinal incident the accidental separation 
of a pair of lovers on their wedding day, the bride sailing to 
Efigland while the bridegroom is detained in New York. The 
present writer is old enough to remember reading Charles 
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———— 
Reade’s Hard Cash when it first came out, and confesses to 
finding his treatment of that romantic theme far more thrill- 
ing than the latest variation. For one thing, it is impossible 
to be deeply interested in a hero who proposes to the heroine 
five minutes after he sees her for the first time, or in the 
heroine who accepts so precipitate a suitor. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Edited by Christopher Wordsworth, M.A. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 15s.)—Mr. Wordsworth has edited a manuscript 
yolume dating from the fifteenth century in which are described 
the actual services that were performed in the Cathedral of 
Salisbury. Among its contents is the “Benedictio Aquae et 
Salis” on Sundays, a catalogue of the relics (“ reliks” of nine of 
the Apostles, besides Paul and Barnabas, are enumerated), the 
order of processions for various Sundays and Saints’ Days, the 
regulations for the “ episcopus puerorum ” (this has been cut out 
of the volume, but is supplied from other sources), forms of admis- 
sion, excommunication, &c., order of Psalms to be recited, inven- 
tories of jewels, &c. It is a highly interesting volume, and helps 
one to realise what an elaborate thing the religious life of 
medieval Christianity was. The inventory, drawn up in 
1536, jest before the “Great Robbery,” is a very curious 
document. It makes one see what an enormous pro. 
portion of the personal property of the country was in 
ecclesiastical hands. How much of the soil of the country 
belonged to the churches and monasteries every one knows. 
When we study medieval wills—always made, it must be re- 
membered, shortly before death—and see the proportion of the 
property that went to various religious purposes, we cease to 
wonder at the accumulation. ‘l'here were forty-five chantries in the 
Cathedral, each with its endowment. And besides these there were 
such gifts as sums of money enough to buy candles for a hundred 
years. And every church in the country had its treasury. What 
would have been the result if there had been no disturbance of the 
system, and the accumulations had gone on, of course at an 
accelerated rate, to the present day? Mr. Wordsworth has spent 
a vast amount of trouble on this volume, and deserves the 
thanks of ail who study these matters. We see that the 
date of the murder of Bishop Aysvough, correctly given as 
“January 29th, 1450,” on p. 312, is erroneously stated on 
pp. 25 and 342 as “ June 29th, 1440.” He was succeeded in 1450 
by Richard Beauchamp. An interestivg and seasonable book 
on a particular item of ritual is T'he Coronation Service, with 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. S. H. Pemberton (Skeffington 
and Son, 2s. net}. Mr. Pemberton discusses the rationale of the 
office, and shows how its ceremonies are symbglical of principles, 
explaining, for example, the meaning of the unction and the 
vestments, (It is interesting to observe that in the Sarum Use 





the Comununion was to be administered to the King and Queen | 


in both kinds, though the practice was to refuse the cup to the 
laity.) We have then am historical account of the service, and 
finally the service itself with continuous annotation. Among 
the contents of the volume is an account of the Coronation of 
Edward VI., written by Archbishop Cranmer. (This refers to 
the ceremony in the Abbey—ealled here “Monastery ”—the 
observances in the Hall are not included.) Two illustrations are 
given, reproduced from mediwval manuscripts, and picturing 
Coronation scenes. It is noticeable that the second does not 
represent the chair that has been used continuously for the last 
seven centuries, 


Old Anglicanism and Modern Ritualism. By the Rev. Frederick 
Meyrick. (Skeffington and Son. 5s.)—Mr. Meyriek was doubt- 
less reckoned a High Churchman forty years ago; but the sig- 
nificance of the term has now greatly changed. It is applied to 
men who are practically not Anglican, but Roman, who consider 
the Reformation to have been a sheer loss in respect of doctrine 
and ritual, and who do their best to repair this loss by teaching 
and practises what they are pleased to call “Catholic” and 











" Primitive.” Mr, Meyrick gives in successive chapters a charac- 
teristic selection from the works of Hooker, Andrewes, Laud, 
Cosin, Jeremy Taylor, and Bull. In chap. 7 he more briefly | 
indicates the view held by five other prelates,—Beveridge, Bram- | 
hall, Ussher, Hall, and Pearson. All this is of great interest and | 
value 5 but it would take us beyond any possible limit to discuss | 
it in detail, We may, however, give one of Mr. Meyrick’s quotas | 
ons from Jeremy Taylor that seems much to the point. “By | 


| Tylor and Gordon Hargrave. 


| of time, gives an account of Baeda. 





‘spiritually’ they mean ‘ present after the manner of a spirit’; 
we mean ‘ present to our spirits only ’—that is so as Christ is not 
present to any other senses but that of faith or spiritual suscep- 
tion.” Would it be too much to say that any ritual that is 
meant to symbolise more than this is foreign to Anglican worship ? 
Mr. Meyrick sums up in a chapter entitled “Old Anglicanism in 
Conflict with Ritualism,” which we commend to the attention of 
our readers. 


The Ethics of Judaism. Part I. By M. Lazarus, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated from the German by Henrietta Szold. (Macmillan 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is the first of four parts in which 


| Professor Lazarus intends to discuss. his subject. The “Sources,” 


Ceremonies and Processions of the Cathedral Church of Sarum. | 
| subject of the three chapters, various points being illustrated by 


“ Principles,’ and ‘Character’ of Jewish ethics form the 


observations in the appendix. We may have an opportunity of 
recurring to the work when it is further advanced. For the 
present we must be gontent with a general commendation. It 
is not too much to say that the world’s chief obligations in the 
region of ethics are to the Hebrew race. Occasional illustrations 
increase the interest of Professor Lazarus’s chapters. Here is the 
description of an admirable method among the Berlin Jews. The 
law forbids labour in the days of mourning. To every family in 
bereavement two boxes are sent. No.1 containsmoney intended for 
the needy. If the recipient is needy he is requested to keep the 
whole or part of the money; if he is not, then he is to put the- 
money into No. 2, adding if he is able a contribution of his own. 


History of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews. By Dr. Moses Gaster. (Not published.)—We noticed in 
these columns on August 10th the account of the Jewish applica- 
tion to Oliver Cromwell, made, it was alleged, by Manasseh 
ben Israel. Of that fact there is, we should suppose, no doubt. 
No allegation was made in Mr. Lucien Wolf’s volume that 
Cromwell gave the Jews his protection, They seem to have 
taken it for granted; possibly had some informal assurance of it. 
Anyhow they came, and it was when an attempt was made after the 
Restoration to disturb them that Charles II. answered the petition 
by an assurance of his protection, so long as the petitioners de- 
meaned themselves “peaceably and quietly.” This answer Dr. 
Gaster describes as “ the Charter of Charles II.” Whether he is 
referring to the other story as something that he must “ relegate- 
to the domain of romance” we cannot say Non nostrum tantas 
componere lites. Dr. Gaster’s book contains a full account of the 
fortunes of the Synagogne founded in 1701, and is intended to 
celebrate its bicentenary. 


Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest. By Walter Skeat, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.)—These tales, we are 
told, “ were taken down from the lips of the Malay peasantry ” 
during the Cambridge Expedition of 1899. They resemble, of 
course, the folk-tales gathered elsewhere, and they have their 
characteristic differences. The chief of these differences is the 
creature fhat is represented as, so to speak, the protagonist. 
Among the Malays it is the mouse-deer, whieh generally is 
figured as getting the best of its encounters with stronger 
creatures. Perhaps this comos from human sympathy with the 
weak. So the rabbit is the hero of the “ Uncle Remus” stories. 
Reynard, in the folk-tales of the West, seems at first sight 
different, for he does not symbolise weakness. But the victory 
of craft over strength appeals in a kindred way to human sym- 
pathy. It is the Ulysses and Ajax legend over again. The tales 
are set off by some spirited illustrations from the pen of Mr. F. 
H. Townsend.—A somewhat similar book is Three Christmas: 
Gifts, by A. D. Bright (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 3s. net), but it 
is not, we think, as skilfully executed. These stories are said to 
be founded on Maori legends; but they are ornamented and 
modernised out of all resemblance to the originals. Imagine a 
kauri tree conversing with “the Spirit of the Times” about the 
New Civilisation, and thinking “of the Roman Arms, the 
March of the Crusaders, the Path of the Conquerors.” The “folk- 
lore” of each country should surely be given with as much of 
local, and as little of foreign, colour as can be managed. This is 
what Mr. Skeat has, and Mr. Bright has not, done. 


Pictures of Church History in Pen and Pencil. By Charles 
(S. W. Partridge and Co. 33. 6d.) 
—Here are some fifty sketches of great men and important 


| events during the first seven hundred years that came after 


the close of the Gospel story. The first chapter gathers up 
the scanty traditions about the Apostles; the latest, in point 
The stories are simply and 
adequately told, but we cannot admire the illustrations. 
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Some Recollections of Jean Ingelow. (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a very pleasing little book. Miss 
Ingelow was Lincolnshire born, and some of -her best verse is 
inspired by her birth-land. On the whole, she never wrote any- 
thing better than the “ High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” 
a curiously prosaic title, by the way. There is not much said 
here about the literary side of her life. The account of “ Her 
Books” in chap. 9 is brief and colourless. Would there have 
been any objection to a little more information about the financial 
side of her literary work? That she had an unusual success ir 
this direction is commonly supposed. It has been said, indeed» 
that Lincolnshire has had the honour of producing the best paid 
of poets and of poetesses. Of the personality of Miss Ingelow we 
have a very attractive picture. There was a certain peculiarity 
about her—how strange, for instance, her childish fancy of moving 
stones about to give them a change of air—but it was of the most 
amiable kind. It would be rash to try to put into a few words 
what the intimate friend who has put this volume together tells 
us. Readers must go and look for themselves, and they wilil find 
something very gracious for their pains. 





A Yeoman’s Letters. By P. T. Ross. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. 5s.)—Mr. Ross went out with the 69th Sussex Company 
Imperial Yeomanry. He reached the Vaal River on May 28th, 
1900, came back to Cape ‘Town in March last, and reached home 
in April. He wants an opinion on his book, and we will frankly 
say that we do not like it. Perhaps it is unfair to grudge bis 
joke toa man who has gone through a good deal, but the fact 
remains that the four pages with which he, so to speak, concludes 
the whole matter, “Why I Joined the Yeomanry ” and “ Why I 
Left,” do not give a single creditable motive, at any rate, for 
leaving. Possibly No. 20, which suggests a real love of fighting, 
the writer leaving the Imperial Yeomanry for the South African 
Constabulary, is an exception. These reasons are supposed to be 
actual contributions from men who have served. Was there no 
one who had the idea of duty? Of course there were thousands, 
very likely Mr. Ross himself among them. But then it is “bad 
form” to be serious. 


How Our Navy is Run. By Archibald S. Hurd. With a Pre- 
face by Lord Charles Beresford. (C. A. Pearson. 5s.)—In this 
volume there is a combination of actual fact and what we may 
call hypothetical fact. By this latter we mean descriptions of 
what would happen if things were to go as they are intended to 
go. Noone has had actual experience of a conflict between an 
English ironclad fitted out with the latest improvements in the 
way of defence and destruction and a foreign adversary. But it 
is possible to imagine what would happen in such a case. ‘There 
is such an imagining on pp. 55-60, and again, in greater detail, 
on pp. 71-87, when an English cruiser is supposed to fight and 
capture an enemy,—and a very bloody affair it is; land fighting 
is not to be compared with it. We get into a different region 
when we turn to the chapter “ Feeding a Battleship,” and a very 
discreditable story it is. Let us hope that some change wil! be 
shortly made. But to think that for the millions of pounds 
which we have paid for the management of the Navy we should 
have got no better return than this is enough to make one write 
over the Admiralty door, “ Who enters here leaves common-sense 
behind.” This, we need hardly say, is a most interesting book. 





The Childhood of Queen Victoria. By Mrs. Gerald Gurney. 
{James Nisbet and Co, 6s.)—The little details about Qu.en 
Victoria’s education which Mrs. Gurney has been able to gather 
from various sources are peculiarly interesting. There are 
extracts from Dr. Davys’s diary; there is an account of the 
various text-books—some of them not a little strange to this 
generation—which she used; and there is a letter, signed by two 
learned prelates (Blomfield of London, and Kaye of Lincoln), 
in which they give the results of their examination of the 
Princess. Then there are pleasant little anecdotes of the child’s 
kindness and amiability, and one or two to show that she was 
not too good to live. One day when her mother said to her, 
“When you are naughty you make both me and yourself very 
unhappy ”—“ No, mamma,” she answered, “not myself but you.” 
That reminds one of the child who did not care for “grown-up 
people’s happiness,’—i.e., for giving up things to others, and so 
forth. There is a charming little letter, printed in facsimile 
capitals, written when the Princess was four, to Dr. Davys :— 
«My Dear Sir,—I do not forget my letters, nor will I forget you. 
—Vicroria.” Altogetber this is a pleasant volume, a welcome 
addition to the interesting literature that concerns the per- 
sonality of the late Queen. 





Lochhead’s Bloemfontein Directory. (Orange River General 





eal 
Agency. 5s.)--We notice this volume as an indication that 
things are returning to their normal condition, at least in som 
parts of the annexed States. There are other interestine thin 
in it,—e.g., a list of teachers in the Refugee Camp, four-fifths . 
them being Dutch. We notice two Kragers, two Cronjes, and 
De Wet among them. ‘ + 





We have received a new edition of A Kentucky Cardinal ang 
Aftermath, by James Lane Allen (Macmillan and Co., 6s.), delight- 
fully illustrated after his manner by Mr. Hugh Thomson, 
We have also King Alfred, by Stopford A. Brooke (same publisherg 
Is. net), a reprint from one of the author’s books, illustrated by 
passages translated from the King’s works by Miss Kate M, 
Warren. 








Alfred the Truthteller.—We have received the authorised edition 
of Lord Rosebery’s address on Alfred the Truthteller, delivered at 
Winchester on the 20th inst. This interesting eulogy, to which 
wo refer elsewhere, handsomely printed as an eight-page pamph. 
let, is published by Mr. A. L. Humphreys, Piccadilly, for the sum 
of one penny. 


Portrait of ihe late President McKinley.—We have received from 
Mr. W. Heinemann (2s. 6d.) an excellent reproduction of Mr, 
Nichelson’s coloured drawing of the late President. It ig a 
striking example of the artist’s powers, and shows him at his 
best. The element of caricature does not at all enter into the 
pictura, and Mr. Nicholson is to be congratulated upon his 
su:vesstiil avoidance of the temptation to suggest Napoleon in 
his handling of the President’s features. The drawing is sure 
to be very popular, and will deserve it. 
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“LIBERTY ”|HAND-PRINTED SILKS 


HAND- In New and Exelusive Designs 
and “Liberty” Colourings, 

PR i N TE D FOR DRESSES and BLOUSES. 

SILKS. -ATTERNS POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 

O S L E R. 
ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
NATIONAL 


| PAID IN CLAIMS _ .. Upwards of £11,000,000 
| ACCUMULATED FUND .. Nearly £5,500,000 
PR OVIDE NT The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
| Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
| be made as at 2Uth November, 1902, and all assurances 
INSTITUTION | then existing will participate 
| Yndowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 


R MUTUAL | bining Lite Assurauce, at minimuin cost, with pro- 


FO ie: sae ei 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | Laie for old age. 
| No. 48 Gracecnurcy Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 














An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalinents of £65 5s. each, aud a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Estab. 1843, : RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab. 1813. 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,0C0. 


President 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Mauager. 


16, 17, 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0, 
hight Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fietcher, Esq. 
¥. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq.,M.P. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
L2asehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 





_Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


STRAINED VISION 
4 indicated by Headaches, Neuralgiec Pains, 
H EADAC i ES s| 2nd Nervous Depression, should receive im- 


mediate and skilful attention, otherwise great 
mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! 





cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A'S..F.R.M.S. 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 


DENT’S WATGHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 








~ BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westmixster Clock, Big Ben. 


} 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
By Appointment to his Mayesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depit 
in London for the Magniticent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Eslimates free. 





DENT 


TRADE-MARE. 





178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W, 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 

SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. 

Illustrated Price-List of jull range of Cellular goods for nen, women, and children 

sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
- - » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 

SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES. 











Iv View of the Immediate Prospect of an Unprecedented Demand tor the 
a 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 


CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


Special Attention of Householders to the necessity of placing at the 
Earliest Date their Iustructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
having Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 

ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismantled and Reiustated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
&e., Cleaned, Altered, and Re-titted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
—Furuiture Repaired, Re-polished. and thoroughly Restored.—Upholstered 
Furniture Re-stutfed aud Re-covered.—Bedding Re-inade.—Brasswork Re- 
lacquered.—Marbles Re-polished.—Mivrers Re-silvered.—Pietures Restored. 
—Frames Cleaned or Re-gilt, and Pictures Re-hung. See HAMPTONS? 
NEW BOOKLET, “11 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DECORA- 


E 
TIONS.” Sent Post-free ou Application to 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Norsworihy 5 0 Oj} Rev. Canon T. Keble .... 110 
Bishop of Southwell 5 0 ©} Dr. W. Vawdry Lush. ae a 
Mrs. Hesketh......... 5 0 0} Mrs. L. Burrows .... {10 
H. Sewell, Esq... 5 0 0} Miss Holland........ i ee 
Mrs. C, Simeon. 5 0 0| Miss E. G, Holland.. 1-3. 6 
J. H. Palmer, Es 5 0 0; Mrs. Eckford...... .... mares Her. Oe 
Mrs, J. W. Ogilvy 5 0 Q| Prescott and Co., Limited ... 1 1 0 
Bishop of Reading .... 5 0 O| Mrs. A. W. Higgens ............ Me i 
rs. R, Jones Bateman. 5 0 0} Miss G. C. Bowles §.. me) tee ae) 
Mrs. J. V. L. Pruyn 5 O O| Mrs. Tayler ..... 110 
Rev. T. T. Carter... 5 0 0} Mrs. Farquhar .. ) oe 
Baron Tamhuitz . 5 0 0} Rev. J.T. Du Boulay .. E. 2s 
Rev. Dr. Moberly. 5 0 0} Lady Horatia Erskine a 1 6 
Bishop Lincoln.. Bo Oo Ot, BOON iiss ccssccca sense L-2.® 
Mrs. Kart........... 3 43 0} Mrs. Levi Buttles LO 7 
Bishop of Bristol . 3 3 0} Miss C. Harker........ re Nee et 
H. E. Wheeler .. 3 3 O| Bishop of St. Albans ............ 100 
Mrs. Whintield .. 3% 0 0O| Lady Eleanor Hobart 
Mrs. Yonge are A Oe I, ceca seececacencstccrncns i 0 6 
E. D. A. Morshead . 2 2 0} Miss Wither Lo 0 
Miss Timm.......... 2 2 0O| W. Keygate ........ 10 0 
J.C. Moberly 2 2 0} Major Woolcombe ro 0 
G. E. Yonge 2 2 0} Rev. Bostock........... :6 ¢ 
Mrs. Cazenove .. 2 2 O|} Bishop Lichfield .... 100 
Mrs. Wroughton 2 2 0| Countess of Dundovald . 100 
A. H. Hawkins .. 2 2 O| Rev. W. E. Medlicott ... 100 
Mrs. W. Inge 2 2 0} Mrs. Smith Dampier 10 0 
Mrs. H. Ward.. 2 2 O| Rev. T. G. Young..... 100 
Miss Papillon.. 2 2 0} Miss Ellen M. Gurney 100 
Miss 8. Harris 2 2 0} Lady Sophia Palmer .. 10 0 
J.D. Pode ........ ee li pee 100 
Miss Edith Price .. . 2 0 0} F.A, Yonge 100 
a 2 0 0O| J. Philip ...... 100 
Bishop of Rochester and Mrs Miss M. B, Jackson.. 100 
PIE asetcsastet cescusiencscee cus 2 0 0} Lady Robert Cecil « £@ 8 
Miss Wordsworth .. SO: Of Dara MO oes iss seccssens.s bees tO We) 
Miss M, A. Morshead . 2 0 0} Miss Tinne and Miss A. Milli- 
Canon and Mrs. Lee 20 0 pcopeeceicen PCM ue 
Warren and Son .. 2 0 0} Anon . 010 6 
Dean of Durham 2 0 O| Miss A. Giberne 0 10 
An American ........ 2 0 O| Miss P. Allen...... 010 6 
Misses Cazenove 110 0} Miss Boyce ... 010 6 
Miss K. Hall ........ 110 0} C. Wooldridge 010 6 
Church Times Office.. 1 6 Oj Miss C. F. Yonge 010 0 
SS eee 1 1 0} Miss M. Bramston ; 030.0 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 110 | Misses Wigan ...... . 010 0 
H. C. Lane ........ 1 1 O| Rev. F. E. Allen 010 0 
Eh et ee ries ee 0) |. a a 010 0 
Mrs. Bulkeley Allen.. 1 1 0O| Misses Ranken 010 0 
Mrs. G. Cooper ..... 1 1 0| Rev. F, E. Ainger 010 0 
Mrs. Rose... ..... 110 | Mrs. Francis Bac 010 0 
Emma Littlehale 1 1 0} Miss A. HB. Drary 010 0 
Miss Champaign ..... 1 1 0} Miss F, Montgomer 010 0 
Miss Coleridge .. 1 1 O| Mrs. Falwasser......... ol 0 
Mrs. Norris ... 1 1 Q| Miss A. M. Coleridge 010 0 
Mrs. Murray ... 1 1 0} Mrs, Sutherland . 010 0 
Miss Hodgson pH Ga), We ap: ee . 019 0 
Lady L. Bruce .................... 1 1 0} Per Miss Finlaison 010 0 
Rev. S. Kenworthy-Browne... 1 1 0 | Miss A. E. Smith 010 0 
Warden of Keble College ...... 1 1 0| Rev. R. Hill 010 0 
Mrs. M. Hall ... 1 1 0} Miss F. Smith 010 0 
Canon H. Marti 1 1 0O| Mrs. Wilson ... 010 0 
ek aes 1 1 0) Miss Watkins... 0lv 0 


“Lover of her 
Books,” 2s. 6d.; Miss Broadmead, 2s, 6d. ; Anon., 5s.; Sister Winifred, 5s. ; 
A. Lawrence, 5s. ; Miss Hickes, 2s. 6d.; A.M. H. Henbury, 2s.; Miss Stock, 5s.; 
Editor of Church Times, 5s. ; Mrs. Lloyd, 2s. 6d. ; Mrs. Vallack Tom, 5s. ; Miss 
Baillie, 5s.; Hon. Mrs. B, Ward, 5s, A. Hall, 5s.; Miss Hedley, 4s. 6d. ; 
Chancellor Wornedge, 5s. ; Miss Fraser, Mrs. Streattield, 5s. ; Anon., 2s. 64. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoyle, 5s.; Miss St. Joh s.; A. M. H.,2s. 6d.; M. Macleod, Is. ; 
Mrs. Denné Yonge, 5s. ; Miss Oldham, is. ; ; 


Mrs, Percival, 2s. 6d.; Miss Walker, 5s.; Miss M. Ely, 5s. ; 










Anon., 2s. 6d.; Miss B. Lloyd, 5s. ; 
Miss P. C, Lloyd, 5s.; Mrs. Fraser, 5s. 6d. ; Two Admirers of Miss Yonge, 2s. ; 
Miss Nares, 5s. ; Miss E. Hodge, 5s.; L. G., 2s. 6d.; M. Baker, 2s.; Rev. E. G. 
Mowbray, 5s.; Major Woolcombe, 1s. 

Further Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs, Prescott and Co., Bankers, 


Winchester, 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, Hon, Treasurer. 








NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained througr any Bookseller ov Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 








CLERGYMAN and his WIFE can RECEIVE TWO 

CHILDREN, to EDUCATE at home, or at a good day school; or could 
undertake Delicate Boys or Girls requiriug outdoor life and special attention. 
Good references.—Mrs. LINTON, Crymliyn, Bournemouth. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE undertakes the PRIVATE 
‘UITION of young people (male or female) who are unfit for our public 
schools, or who have given way to dirmk, drugs, or other abuses at a very early 
age.—Apply, ** M.A.”’, 32 Gledstanes Koad, West Kensington, London, 








EV. C. KNOX WANTS a GIRL of about 12 years 
to be EDUCATED with two others of same age, at Harston Rectory, 
Grautham, 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. Boys admitted from nine 
ears old.—For terms, &c., apply, Key, A, V. GREGOIKE, or Rev, the HEAD- 
SLER, Felsted School, Essex, 











——____, 
| Faee MUSICAL FESTINV ay 
October 9th, 10th, llth, and 12th, 1901, , 
TICKETS STILL TO BE HAD. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—New Cantata, “The Blind Girl” (Colerid, 
Taylor), Pianoforte Concerto (Brahms), Overture, “ Rosamunde” (Schub, . 
—Mame. Albani, Mr. Black, Mr. Borwick. eh 

THURSDAY EVENING.—Overture, “ Leonora’? No. 2 (Beethoven), See 
* Marfa” (Joachim), Cantata, ‘* A Song of Darkness and Light” (Parry 
Prelude, “ Romeo aud Juliet” (German), Song and Chorus (Chas Wood} 
Finale of Act 01., “* William Tell’’ (Rossini), Song from “Carmen ” (Bisety 
Overture, ‘‘ Cheval de Bronze” (Auber).—Miss Nicholls, Miss Brema Mm 
Coates, Mr. Bispham, Mr. Greene. » ate 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Overture, ‘‘ Les Deux Journces” (Cherubini), Cantat; 
“Rinaldo” (Brahms), Variations for Orchestra (Elgar), Cantata (Glazounouy 
Caprice, Piano and Orchestra (Saint-Saéns), Balcony Duet, “Romeo and 
Juliet” (Gounod), Overture, ‘* Benvenuto Cellini” (Berlioz) —-Miss Nicholls 
Miss Crossley, Mr. Coates, Mr. Borwick. ’ 

SATURDAY EVENING.—Prelude, ‘“Colomba” (Mackenzie), Scena, « En. 
dymion”’ (Cowen), Banquet Scene (Bruch), Aria (Spontini), Concerto for 
Violin (Mozart), Overture, ‘ Frieschiitz” (Weber), ‘ With Verdure Claq” 
(Haydn), Motet (Haydn), Vocal Duet (Goring Thomas), Choral Ballad (Pear. 
sall), Overture, ‘‘ Carnival” (Dvordk).—Mdme. Albani, Miss Nicholls Misy 
Wood, Miss Crossley, Mr. Davies, Mr. Black, Mr, Greene, Dr, Joachim, 


3 me 8. d, 
First Seats (Evening), Ground Floor _... ial én -_ ed oe . 
Second Seats (A), Saturday Evening only ond aoe up os 106 

80 


Second Seats (B), Saturday Eveniag only asl el aes 
All Seats are numbered and reserved. 
NOTE. —ALL SERIAL AND MORNING TICKETS ARE SOLD. 
Applications for Tickets must be accompanied by the amount required, 
FRED, R. SPARK, Hon. See, 
Festival Office: 88 Great Grorcr STREET. 


il 

§ fgponconer tage young COFFEE PLANTER, with good 
prospects, working financially with an old-established Firm in London, iy 
open to TAKE ONE or TWO PUPILS.—For terms of premium, &c., apply to 
“ZL. D. C.,” care of Messrs, Drucesfand Attlee, Solicitors, 10 Billiter Square 
London, E.C. ? 
HOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE TRADE~— 
Advantageous OPENING for smart, well-educated YOUTH leaving 
school, age about 14-16, as learner. Commence £20.—Write “H. €. G.,” eo 
Abbott's, J2 Eastcheap, London, E.C. : 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 














The COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the Office of PRINCIPAL, 
Salary, £1,000 per annum, 


Applications should be sent not later than OCTOBER 29th next to the 
undersigned, from whom may be obtained particulars of duties and of emolu. 
ments additional to the above, incident to the tenure of the Principalship, 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 


Secretary and Registrar, 
University College, 
Cardiff, 


September 18th, 1901. 
rN-G*sS COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Full COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science, 
Engineering, Medicine, and Theology, at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate Classes. 

Preparations for all Examinations of the London University. 

There are a few Vacancies for Resideut Students, 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 8rd. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, Kensington —MICHAELMAS TERM COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 14th.—Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE SESSION of the FACULTIES OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE (in- 
eluding THE INDIAN SCHOOL and THE DEPARTMENTS OF EN. 
GINEERING AND OF ARCHITECTURE) will begin on Wednesday, 
October 2nd. 

The Department of Fine Art (SLADE SCHOOL) will open on October 7th. 
eure coments in THE DEPARTMENT OF LAWS will begin on Monday, 

ctober 21st. 

THE SESSION of the FACULTY OF MEDICINE will begin on October Ist, 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at 4 p.m. by Professor J. Risren Russel1, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Prospectuses may be had on application to the Secretary. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 


YNUDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
i FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. 
First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A.. H. @ 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.-¢s-L, 
G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P, Stoeving (Leipsic), &e. Large Staff of 
resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health. Pro- 
spectus on application. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 

















ERMAN in GERMANY —Preparation for Diplomatic 
Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 

BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 
W. A. FULLER, M.A., Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 


UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘Tuition strictly individual. Premises built for 

School work include detached sanatorium, gymuasium, fives courts, kc. Seveu 

acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &c., on application 
to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 








PAX PS ht secre eauis 
(Commercial University), 
COLOGN E (Germany). 
LECTURES COMMENCE OCTOBER 2lst. Special Courses in German for 
Foreign Students.—For further particulars (Prospectus, &c.), apply to the 
Director, Professor Dr. SCHUH MACHER, Cologne, 
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— 
- HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Manxked success 


tennis. Every home comfort and care. 
Special Terms 


‘ s, music, painting and University examinations, 
- eafe the daughters of naval and military officers, 
meferences :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


—a—*y £ es OO LL BG 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edwaré Thring. 
OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 


PARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. House 
Good playground and field for 


Large playground H 











E. 


“ale high on Cliff overlooking Sea. 
games. 


Rp MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, 





LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 


Flead-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
juilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
snd work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Publie Schools, 
jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H, FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


_ 


RANMERE HALL, CHESHIRE.—Miss LE FEUVRE, 
B.A. London, RECEIVES GIRLS for a thorough ENGLISH EDUCA- 
TION ; also preparation for University Entrance Examinations and for the 
Professions open to Women. Games a special feature. 
ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchool forGirls. Extensive groundsiu 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


M4 RCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 
G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. §. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 
number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel- 
lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Resi- 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis, 
hockey, cycling, ke. Strongly recommended by medical profession, 














e) LEINSTER GARDENS, W.—MORNING CLASS for 
wd CHILDREN between the ages of four and seven CONDUCTED by Miss 
MARGARET HART, an experienced Kindergarten ‘Teacher. Reterences :~ 
Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, Vicar of Kirkby Lons a! 












le; the Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, 
Vicar of Rochdale; Rev. E. A. Abbott, formerly Head-Master of the City of 
London School; also Dr. Priestley, 81 Linden Gardens; C, L. Graves, Esq., 
3 Strathmore Gardens; and other parents of former pupils, 
ig IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. I. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
application. PREP. FOR 


New Premises. 
surroundings.—Refereuces and prospectus on 
EXAMINATIONS. 
N ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, 
a EDINBURGH, 

NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on TUESDAY, October Ist. 








UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girton College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class educarion on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-tield, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 





TISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

ff High School, Blackburn, has_theroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,éc, University Examination & Inspection, 
No Vacancies, 
OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE, 
Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certificated English, French, 2nd German gover- 
nesses, excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.—Principal, Miss WICKENDEN. 





alate deste SCHOOL, HASLEMERE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES ON SEPTEMBER 18th, 1901. 





(Pes. e. WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 








) grey HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—-Principal, Miss BUKGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress im the Cambridge High School. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others. 


\ R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 


Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 








and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES | 


and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8S, A, TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C.—The WINTER 
SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. Entrance Scbolarships of £60 a year 
for 3 years and £30 are offered in September. Special classes are arranged for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B, Exammation.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, 


















XCELLENT HOME SCHOOL. Beautiful country 
4 situation, bracing air, near seaside. Principal Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, Classical Tripos, aud distinguished statf English and foreign 
mistresses, Great successes University and Musical Examiuations. Splendid 
gymnasium, fencing, hockey, tennis, riding. Excelient diet. OFFERS 
IMMEDIATE VACANCIES (2 or 3), halj-fees, to Gentlemen's Daughters, 
Army, Clergy, ke. References to Bishops, Clergy, Medical men, Professors of 
Cambridge, &e. Prospectus forwarded.—Apply by letter to ‘H.,’’ 69 
Arlington Road, London, N.W. 











TINY ot : . 
OUNTRY VICAR, ex-Schoolmaster, with great experi- 
4 ence, desirous of obtaining a few PUPILS, would RECEIVE the 
PIRST TWO at REDUCED FEES. Comfortable home. Individual attention. 
= Address, “M.A.,” care of Mr. Beevor, Scholastic Association, Limited, 
+= Craven Street, Strand. 

ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 
a ) from the uge of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the 
VINTER for special study or other detinite object. Large airy house near Hyde 
Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 

DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 

_ PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


AT 4 : see 
'NIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—CANDI- 

DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 
on the staff of Mr. W. Baptiste Seooues, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 
happy to act as a reference—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT 
Ui Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 


M.A,, 





YREENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14), Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63it. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospeetus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School), 


ARIS.—A Lady wishes to recommend HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated near the Forest of 
St. Germain, within thirty minutes of Paris. Foreign languages a speciality. 
Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Professors from Paris. English 
Principal.— Address, in first instance, Miss WOOD, 25 West Hill, Sydenham. 








NRAULEIN TEXTOR, late Teacher to Her Majesty the 

Empress of Russia, and at present Teacher to her Nieces, KECEIVES 

in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. Every 

educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home. 
Established 1886.—Address, Friiwein TEX'TOR, Darmstadt, 


(rs CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
sou, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
uip Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
ice is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
ericket-tield, gravel playground, workshop, gymmastie apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking, 


L Fy K recommends a SCHOOL of high social stand- 

ing where her daughter was educated. Every home comfort and care of 
Resident foreign governesses, and Languages successfully 
taught conversationally. Success in Music, Painting, and University Examima- 
tions. Outdoor games. Special terms to professional men. ‘‘ Home school.”— 
Care of REEVES, 161 High Street, Kensington, 


YVHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 

Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton Colleze, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching .statf consists mainly 
of University women of professional standing and experience. Education 
thoroughly modern; physical trainingand outdoor games. Great attention 
is paid to healthful conditions of life- the bracing air and gravel soil of the 
Hiudhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding- 
house stands in un acre of heather and pine at an elevation of nearly 800 ft. 
Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs, SIDGWICK, Principal of 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.: parents of former 
yupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE. 

EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School. 

Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden, 
Inclusive Fees from £59. 


} EECHCROFT, ST. EBBA’S, EPSOM. — High-class 
HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Recom- 
mended by the Rey. Canon Hunter, Christ Church, Epsom; Lady Adye; 
Lady Kennaway; and inany other parents of pupils past and present.— 
Prospectus on application to the Principal, Miss GERTRUDE A, GILBERT. 
MYHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President), His Most Gracious Majesty the KING. Publie 
School Lite and Education, with Special Classes for Candidates for the Navy 
and Army. Recent Honours: Open Classicul Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical 
Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 95th into Woolwich, 6th in Sandhurst, 
40th in Sandhurst. Admission, Sandhurst, léth on the Britannia, 26th on the 
Britannia, 138th on the Britannia, 18th on the Britannia. London Matriculation 
(Ist Div.), 11th Assistaat Clerkship, R.N., 9th Assistunt Clerkship, R.N. 
NEXT TERM. SEPTEMBER Isth. 
Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street,W. 
YUTTON, SURREY.—A few BOARDERS RECEIVED 
kK in PRIVATE HOUSE for the HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 
Co.) Dry, bracing climate; detached house; good garden. First-rate instrue- 
tion in music if desired.—Miss GEDGE, Tanglewood, Sutton, Surrey. 















delicate girls. 
































TY\HE post of SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGES 
MASTER m MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C., Will be VACANT 
atter Christmas.—For further purtic lars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Seaside. Splendid Climate. 2,000 Acres. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR, at above address; or from 

Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapr Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(8) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F, J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical 'Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head- Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


—§ MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON — 
Ke Boarding and Day School.—Principal, Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton 
College. Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good 
art training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tenuis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 








AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Full particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdiles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Kc. ; Pees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., OXON, RECEIVES 
PUPILS at the PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, to prepare them for Army, 

Navy and University Entrance Examinations. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Languages a special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 

&ce.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Presden, or to KR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


INDHEAD.—Miss MACRAE MOIR’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Established 1893),—Pupils prepared for the Universities, 
Resident Gymnast and French Mistress ; healthy conditions of life; hockey and 
tennis; Kindergarten departinent.—Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE 
MOIR, Lingholt, Hindhead. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPT. 18th. 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education. 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 



































geet — LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


RANKSOME COLLEGE, NEW MILTON, HANTS.— 
d HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough Modern Education. All accom- 
plishmenuts. Specialities: Musicand French. Bracing air, sea-bathing, tennis, 
cycling, games. Entire Charge of Children from Abroad. Moderate melusive 
tees. VACANCIES for AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 19th. 


\ IESBADEN — YORKSHIRE. — Miss GROSCHEL 
RECEIVES a few GIRLS for Music and Languages. Exceptional 
advantages. Home life. Winter Term, October 15th to March 15th, spent in 
Wiesbaden (Summer Term in Yorkslure). Pupils met in London.—For par- 
ticulars, apply Miss GROSCHEL, Barton Hall, Barton, R.S.0., Yorks. 
ARMSTADT.—The WIFE of the CHAPLAIN to the 
BRITISH LEGATION RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS who wish to study 
Music and German; French and Euglish also, if desired. Thoroughly com- 
fortable, sanitary home and pleasant social life. Teunis, skating, &c., available. 
References given and required.—Address, Mrs. GOULD ROSS, 10 Escholl- 
briicker Strasse, Dariustadt, Hessen, Germany. 


HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school uutil the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desicred.—Principal, Miss E, THOMPSON, AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd, 

















OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Pubhe Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters, AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPT 26th, 





—$$____ 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
For Land Lenbenetat ee COLLEGE, 
or Land-owners, Land-agents, Surve .Agriculturists,i i A 
ge ~ oe em urists, intending Colonists, &¢ 


His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON KG. 
is eg mg eee 7 ee 
e Right Hon. The of DUCTE (Chairman) 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman’ 
PRINCIPAL— _— ). 
ibid she o=. 7 B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
on. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fel ini 
a + Conene lee Lambridee. ee 
or Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to th 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, ‘October se NCTPAL, 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER 
LAND.—-Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Travning forfut “ 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops NEY? 
TERM BEGINS OC'TOBER lst.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A.; B.Se., Principal . 


QourH- EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
WYE, KENT. . 
(County Councils of Kent and Surrey.) 





A Residential College giving a thorough Scientifie and Practical Trainin 
in Agriculture for Farmers, Land Agents, or Colonists. 'The College is aan 
nised as a School of the University of London, and has just completed exten. 
sive additions to the buildings. There is a Resident Staff of seven Professors 
and Lecturers. The College farms 260 acres immediately adjoining, and eo 
Fruit and Hop Gardens, Poultry and Dairy School. é 

NEXT TERMS BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. 

For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Principal, A. D. HALL, M.A, 

EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS~ 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-fleld. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGS. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near the 

Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinatios, 


i ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (6 to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAYMNM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost cf Residence in 
> ne Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham, 














CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep. 

SN ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 

A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 

care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie‘ds. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 

M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste 1 by a highly qualified staff, 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARS IPS awarded by competition, 


i ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 
Boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th, are eligible as others, 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


V ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with exteusive garden and playing-tield, Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 











T EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE, Ten minutes’ walk trom the School, and healthily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum. 
— S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901— 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros- 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 380 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 





RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 

“& Giris? EnGuisu, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
rehable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

kK) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
{OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 


and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
liegistry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 











yee AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
Bh Enghsh and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regeut Street, W. 


Q TAMMERING completely and Permanently cured by a 
kK) perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success 
fully treated. Boy residents received ; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., oF 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help ‘from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 

J ge 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 
—A sum of £8 10s. is needed to complete an allowance of 10s. 3d. a 

a rd respectable old couple, aged 78 and 75. They have lived in the 
ine house for over sixteen years, and are highly spoken of by the landlord. 
} niece aud two cousins are helping. 





17,584.—An East End Committee ask for £7 16s, to continue a pension of 
&s 6d. a week to a very respectable widow, aged 76. Has seen better days ; now 
uable to work through faibng health and sight. Reiations, a tviend, and a 
£7 16s. is needed, 


ynab! 
former employer have helped. 


19,694.—£9 lis. is wanted to make up a six months’ allowance for a very 
respectable couple, aged 68 and 69, neither able to earn anything. An old 
employer has helped in the past, and a friend is now helping a little. The man 
is algo receiving Superannuation pay from his club, 


19,354.—The sum of £4 3s. 4d. is asked for a respectable couple, aged 58 and 
55, The man is an incurable invalid from locomotor ataxy. He worked thirty 
years for the same firm, belonged to two clubs, and gave a great deal of help to 
his relations. 





19,002.—Wanted £5 103. 6d. to complete the pension of a widow, nearly blind’ 
Her husband died from the effects of a tire which destroyed their shop and 
injured her sight. 





17,111.—An East End Committee ask for £4 5s. to continue an allowance to 
a widow of 66, Her late husband had saved a considerable sum of money on 
which they lived for three years. Aftera long illness he died, and her health 
is now completely broken down. She is boarding in the country in the same 
village where her two sisters of 79 and 80 live. They are her only near 
relations. The vicar of the country parish kindly consents to act as almoner. 


NOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS.— 
ESSAY COMPETITION, 1901.—TWO PRIZES of £10 and £5 respec- 
tively, are OFFERED by the Committee of the above Society for the most use- 
tul PAPERS ou the Best Means of establishing a ‘* BIRD aud ARBOUR DAY = in 
Epgland. Essays to be sent in not later than November 20th, 1901.—Particu- 
lurs may be obtained of the HON, SECRETARY, Society for the Protection of 
Birds, $ Hanover Square, London, W. 











r* OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 
EstseLisHep 1807, 

FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED 
THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


POOR THROUGHOUT 





The Patients {about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and | 


are relieved on one letter of recommendxution, however aggravated the case 
muy be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the iucreasiug 
demands oa the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and REQUESTS will be thankfully 
rece.ved at the Institution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
£5 Finsbury Square, E.C. 





‘10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Lt., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“friform, London.’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


{DWARD BAKER, the well known bookseller and 
4 better known bookfinder (vide Editor Pazaay), offers his valuable services 
to any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS IN 
8IRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker, of Jolin Bright Street, Birmingham, is the 
best second-hand bookseller in that town.’—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, 
os. each given ‘* Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869, or Gardiner's ‘‘ History,’’ 2 vols.,1863 








(OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fiue first editions, beautiful aud rare books, and pictures 
by known old and moderu artists. 

Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 








OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
AJ PLIED.—Please state wauts. Catalogues free. We offer ‘ The Nude in 
Art.” Handsome folio vol., new. Gd.; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Specizi Wants 










List free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Kirminghain, | 





REVIEWED, ADVERTISED. OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 
promptly sent by post. 
CaTALOGUe OF New Remaisrers FRer, 


ANY 
BOOK 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Sireet, W. 


U THE LITERARY 
J % 
“A new pen, the merits of which are undoubted. iere is certainly a 
successtul future in store for the ‘ Literary UL ”’—Booikseiler. 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, &c., 


PEN. 





mr 
Li 
lop 





and ALL 


| KINDS of COPYING carefully and quickly executed in best style. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. 
literary persons. 
London, S.W. 


Testimonials from 
1393.),—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 


many 
(Established Grove, 


i] 





| 


S Oe Wi EE Ee: MEAD, 


SOMERSET. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED, 








Two imiles from Clutton Station, Great Western Railway. 
Tweuty-five minutes from Bristol. Twelve miles from Bath, 


Grounds of two and a half acres with fine timber; good Kitchen Garden; 
Stabling and usual Outbuildings and Offices, Chureh, post and telegraph 
office half-a-mile. Two deliveries and two despatches of letters daily at the 
Rent, only £50 a year, 


Apply, Mr. A. GOUGH, Sutton Court Estate Office, Pensford, Bristol. 
ERNHURST, CHISLEHURST WEST.—TO BE LET, 


1 
A icely furnished, two sitting, five bedrooms, bathroom, &c. Near golf- 

mon, and Church of the Annurciation. Two and a half guineas a 
week till Marcel 25th.—Miss CARTER SMITH, 92 Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


Three Reception and Five Bed Rooms; good Entrance Hall; standing in 


house, Tinmedliate possession, 












ee HOUSE TO LET, very moderate terms, 

ull August Ist, 1902, or for shorter period; three reception, six bed- 
rooms, bathroom, garden; sanitary arrangements guaranteed. Coast of 
Sutheriaudshire ; tine scenery; first-class golf-links; genial winter climate.— 
Apply, J. SUTHERLAND, Dornoch, Sutherlandshire. 













Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS, 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“‘ We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.’’— Bookman. 

‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archeology.’’—Scotsman. 

“ Extremely interesting.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘‘ Mis knowledge of Greek hterature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus.’’—Ovford Magazine. 

Lonion: C, J, CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Late. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circuiation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Eooks always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON: 
And at 10-12 Barton Areade, Manchester. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ..csssesssssnseeneernsenneeineevee £40,000,000. 

THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDG..........0000 £9,802,414, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
Heap Orrices— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Shettield, who cleared plague of them from Sheftield Workhouse. 
Kecommended by all the Ladies’ Papers aud Cookery Books.—Tins, ls, 3d., 
2s, 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crockesmoor, Sheffield. 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON.; The Right Hon. A. J. BALIOUR, LP.; 
The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.; HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Right Hon, LORD AVEBURY, I.8.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
Commiitee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Courthope, Esq., C.B., 
Farl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C B, F.BS., 


S 


jdmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. &. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1 é 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., Sidney Lee, Esq., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marz 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur Strong, Esq., H.R. Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, 


K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D. 


‘he Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding toage. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal Svo, price 21s. ; to 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


Members, 16s. 





LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
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teading-room open from Ten 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE| NUESTRO TIEMPO. 


No. 1,032. OCTOBER, 1901. 2s, 6d. 


Recent Naval Progress. By “ Active List.” 

Yue Westcotrs. By <A. T. Quiller - Couch. 
Chaps. 1-3. 

FINDING THE Way TO THE POLE. 

Games In OLD AND Mopern France. By Andrew 
Lang. 

A Cuinaman in Lonpon. 

THE Conquest oF CuaRLoTTE. Chaps. 9-10. 

THE LitTLe Sox. By Moira O'Neill. 

Curna Revisited. By Alexander Michie. 

Granp Frasco—OrpeEaL OF TERROR AND TEMP- 
TATION—SOLDIERS OF ALL NaTIONS—RAVAGES 
OF Forrian Troops—INpIAN CONTINGENT. 

TeLting Mrs. Baker. By Henry Lawson. 

Mostem CONFRATERNITIES OF Nornty Arnica. By 
W. B. Harris. 

Mvsinas witout Mretuop.—AMERICA’s WISE AND 
Smmp_Le PrestipeEnt—TuHE Cant oF “ PoLiticaL 
CrimE’’—How To Treat ANARCHISTS—FRENCH 
AND ENGULISH. 

THE TrutTH ABOUT THE LIBERAL Parry. 


Wit11am Biacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wive. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 17/6 9/9 
it procures us in London andthe ** 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

Dozen Bottles ov 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Botiles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16,;- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 





Pev Dozen 
Bots. }-Bots. 


We vegret the increased duty compels advance of 
Gd. perv dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


The Leading Spanish Monthly Magazine. 
A complete Review of Literature, Art, Society, and 
Politics in Spain. 

Subscriptions for England, 10s. per six months, 

Subscriptions and advertisements received, and 
separate numbers of the Review may be obtained of 
the principal Booksellers and of DAVIES & CO., 
23 Finch Lane, Cornhill, London, E.C, 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRIGHTON, 


October Ist, 2nd, Srd, and 4th, 1901. 
PrESIDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 


The subjects include the Church and the Empire, 
Authority in the Church, Support of the Clergy, 
Chureh Reform, Prayer Book Enrichment, the 
Church and the Army, the Reformation Settlement, 
Social Reforms, Bells and Bellringers, «ec. 

Members’ tickets (7s. 6d. each), with official guide, 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Church Congress Oftice, 106 Church Street, Brighton ; 
the Church House, Dean's Yard,8.W.; theS.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue; the National Society, 
Sanctuary, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand. 

The reception-rooms at the Royal Pavilion will be 
open for the use of members from the Monday 
afternoon, It is requested that all applicatious for 
tickets may contain the name and address of each 
person by whom each ticket will be used, 


J. J. HANNAH, Chairman of Committees. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


91°/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°/ 
“2 /e repayable on demand, “ae 16 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Mauufacturers, &c., on application, 





Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 869 


| 


GILBERT PARKER'S 
NOVELS 


UNIFORM EDITION. Crown 8yo. 6s. each 

“There is strength and ge 
Parker’s style.”—Daily eran in Mr, 

‘He has the instinct of the thing; his 
narrative has distinction, his characters and 
incidents have the picturesque quality and 
he has the sense for the seale of character. 
drawing demanded by romance, hitting the 
happy mean between lay figures and over. 
analysed ‘ souls.’ ”—St. Jaimes’s Gazetie, 


FIFTH EDITION 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 


«Mr. Parker has the right stuff in him. He hag 
the story-teller’s gift. When you lay down th 
book the salient scenes and incidents and characters 
remain with you—they are so vividand picturesque.” 

—St. James’s Gazette, 


FOURTH EDITION 


|MRS. FALCHION 


“This story is a splendid study of character 
illumined by subtle touches of observation which 
reveal a no common grasp of human nature, The 
book is one of remarkable power and still more 
remarkable promise.’’—Athenzum. 


SECOND EDITION 
THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE 


“The plot is original and one difficult to work 
out; but Mr. Parker has done it with great gkjl} 
and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in 
this original, fresh and well-told tale must be y 
dull person indeed.” —Daily Chronicle. 


SEVENTH EDITION 


THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD 


« A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like thig 
in which swords flash, great surprises are under- 
taken, and daring deeds done, in which men and 
women live and love in the old straightforward 
passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the re- 
viewer, brain-weary of the domestic tragedies aud 
psychological puzzles of everyday fiction; aud we 
cannot but believe that to the reader it will bring 
refreshment as welcome and as keen.” . 

—Daily Chronicle, 
FIFTH EDITION 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 
PONTIAC 

Mr. Parker has already done some strong work, 
but never anything nearly so good as this. He hus 
not only written a technically excellent novel, but 
one of quite remarkable charm and mellowness. All 
the characters are drawn with the firm grasp that 
ensures distinctness; the plot, moreover, has the 
simplicity and directness which preserve the interest 
unflagging to the end. Everything in the book 
centres, as it should, on the meteor-like hero, who, 
in the few months that he dwells at Pontiac, makes 
the whole town mad for him, raises a regiment to 
fight for his claims to the French throne, and 
enthrals all the women. He is magnificently drawn, 
One of the most dramatic episodes is his meeting 
with the survivor cf ‘La Grande Armée,’ followed 
by the rapid mastery over his incredulity. The 
scene ends with a fine description of the old soldier's 
gun taps, which recalls, not unworthily, Heine's 
great character, the drum-major Le Grand. The 
feminine element in the hero’s adventures is dealt 
with in admirable taste. Finally, a word of praise 
must be awarded to the delightful set of old village 
cronies, who play no important part in the story.” 

—Atheneum, 
SECOND EDITION 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH 


Being the Last Adventures of Pierre. 
“Jt is a fascinating volume; every page is 
brilliant with atmospheric effects; every story 
deals with charaeter as it is moulded by the 
influences of a wild and lonely land, and by the 
strife of man with Nature.’’—Daily News. 
ELEVENTH EDITION 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 


“Mr. Parker's latest book places him in the 
front rank of living novelists. ‘The Seats of the 
Mighty’ is a great book.’’—Black and While. 


SECOND EDITION 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES 


“Tt isa bold romance, ingeniously and deftly set 
ina picturesque realism which almost persuades us 
that it might have been.” —World. 


FOURTH EDITION 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG 


“* Another characteristic success......As dramatic 
a series of chapters as any reader could wish...... 
The character of Guida is most tenderly felt and 
beautifully rendered......Such a splendid story, so 
splendidly told, will be read by the public with 
avidity.” —St. James's Gazette, 


Messrs. Methuen’s New Book Gazette and 
Catalogue will be sent to any address 








Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SOSSSOS OSH SOODH OSHS SSSSSHSOHOSSSHIOSOOOSD 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 


CALMADY. By Lucas MALeT, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” ec. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. A LIMITED EDITION will also be issued in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s. ‘ Z é 

“Unmistakable proofs of conspicuous literary power and penetrating ob- 
servation abound in every page of this remarkable novel. A daring story, 
garingly conveived and daringly executed, —Daily Velegravh. : 

‘4 book which arrests attention alike for the boldness of its main theme and 
the thoroughness of its workmanship.” —Daily News. 

“4 performance of conspicuous merit. This novel as & whcle shows talent 
almost amounting to genius.”—Pall Mall Gazette. — 

“We proclaim an almost unqualified admiration. To Lucas Malet the 
hardest tasks come easiest. A book of quite remarkable interest aud power. 
que story is told with perfect frankness, yet with the delicacy that is only 

nssible to the strong. — [t is the sincere utterance of a woman who can write 
and who can think.”—Morning Post. _ ; 

“A picture finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight in 
which the story has been conceived, in the wealth of fancy and reflection 
bestowed upon its execution, and in the moving sincerity of its pathos through- 
ont, ‘Sir Kichard Calmady ’ must rank as the great novel of a great writer.”— 

irerature. 
tthe ripest fruit of Lucas Malet’s genius. 
turns tender and terrible.” —Spectat sr. 

“A remarkably fine book, with a noble motive and a sound conclusion.”— 
Pilot. 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author 


of “The Courtship of Morrice Buck!er,” “ Miranda of the Balcony.” Ke. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, [October 4th. 


THE ALIEN. By F. F. Monrresor, Author 


of “Into the Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [October 4th. 


ANGEL. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Author of 


“Pegey of the Bartons.”” Crown 8vo, 63, [October 4th. 


THE SERIOUS WOOING. By Jonn Ouiver 


Hosses, Author of ‘‘ Robert Orange.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
“rs, Craigie is as brilliant as she ever has been. Her characters are all 
jluminated with sparkling gems of description, and the conversation 
scintillates with an almost bewildering blaze.” —4 then@um. 
“John Oliver Hobbes shows marvellous knowledge of life a3 treated by the 
Upper ‘en in England. None of her books is brighter. . .. Its brilliant, 
trenchant sayings.” —Queen. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Crirrorp, 


Author of “Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
“In this genre Mrs, Cliiford holds very nearly the highest place among con- 
temporary English novelists.” —Standard, 
“ We do not know any man alive—save, perhaps, Mr. George Meredith—who 
conld have written it with the knowledge and insigut displayed by Mrs. 


Clitford.”—Shefield Telegraph. 
A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. M. H. 
[October 4th, 


RosertTon. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GREAT LADY. By Apetine Sexceant, 


Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo, 63. 
“There is much skill in the study of the female characters, and the story is 
attractive.’—Manchester Courier. 
“ Brisk and readable.”—Spectator. 
“ An interesting and wholesome story.”—Birmingham Post, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Enrnust 


Hamitton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A beautiful rendering of the romantic life story of the hapless Mary 
Hamilton.”—Country Life, 

“There can be no doubt that we have in ‘ Mary Hamilton’ a most fascinating 
story—the most stirring and dtamatic hi torical romance that has come in our 
way for a long time.” —/llustrated London News, 

“We congratulate Lord Ernest Hamilton on having prodnced a charming 
ee, at once full of thrilling interest and free from sensationalism.” —Daily 
Chronicle. 

“The story is told with exquisite pathos and charm, and the author has 
painted admirably vivid and vital portraits of Mary Stuart, Darnley, Moray, 
and others.” —Guardian, ‘ 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE WOOING OF SHEILA. By Grace 


Rus. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“This is a novel about Trish life, and we have rarely read a book which 
reproduces so delightfuliy the charm and fascination of the Irish character.” — 
Atheneum, 

“A really fine book; a book that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest 
heroine who has lived in a novelist’s pages for manyaday. Every scene and 

, every incident has the impress of truth. It is a masterly romance, aad one that 
should be widely read and appreciated.”——Morning Leader. 

‘The story is a pretty one, very poetical, very dramatic, and full of tender- 
hess and truth.”—Sphere, 

“An Irish story of exceptional merit and strength. We have not lately met 
with @ more fascinating heroine than Sheila; her purity and tenderness, her 
kittenish grace and wilfulness, are set before us with delicacy and spirit.” — 
Country Life. 


A picture of maternal love by 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SKIRTS OF HAPPY CHANCE. By 


¢ H. B. Marriorr Watson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sy Unfailingly amusing.’'—Globe, 

. The book is written with a distinction of style which is not easily analysed, 
ut which makes itself felt immediately.”— orld, 

. Mr. Watson’s light touch, his genuixe sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, 
a his polished and clear-cut style will provide genuine entertainment.” 
‘ “ The reader is amused and surprised at every page... . 
magiued, admirably portrayed.” —Saturday Review. 


FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Waxrer Ray- 


a MOND. Author of “ Love and Quiet Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A quaint and charming story.”—Academy. 

', Raymond's a lmirzr3 will be delighted with this story.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


Ingeniously 





THE STRIKING HOURS. By Even Paruuporrs, 


Author of * Children of the Mist,” * Sons of the Morning,” &e. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

‘They are charming tales of Devonshire life, told in local diction, picturesque 
and effective, and every one of them has sume tender or humorous situation.”"~ 
Doily Lelegruph. 

“'lragedy and comedy, pathos and humour, are blended to a nieety in this 
volume.” — World, 

“The whole book is redolent of a fresher and ampler air than breathes in the 
circumscribed life of great towns.’’-—spectator, 


THE DEVASTATORS. By Apa Campriner, 


Author of “ Path and Gaol.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Powerful and suggestive. "—Academy. 
‘4 refreshing nove!, with an uncommon and delightful heroine.”— World. 


THE MILLION. By Dorornea Gerarp, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The whole scheme of the book is brilliantly conceived and dramatically 
executed.” —Sunday Special. 
“Jtis a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose 
the best thing the author has yet given us.”—Morning Leader. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 


3y JANE BARLOW, Author of ‘‘Trish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are real 
people.”—Morning Leader. 


THE YEAR ONE: a Page of the Frenck 


Revolution. By J. BLounpetir-Burton, Author of “ The Clash of Arms.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Vivid and picturesque.”-—Morning Advertiser. 
“Nhe historical background is painted in with no lack of strong colour, and 
the personages excite a ready interest.”—Scoteman, 


ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Barinc-Govtp, 


Author of “‘ Mehalah.” With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
** The book is one which will hold the reader's attention from start to finish, 
An excellent story.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 


Author of ‘‘ Kiddy.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MASTER OF MEN. By E. Patties Oppen- 


HEm™M. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By GRAHAM BALFuoUR. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
This, the authorised Biography of Mr. Stevenson, will be published on 
October 18th. 
Those of Mr, Stevenson’s admirers who desire to have a copy of the first 
editivn of this book are advised to send in their orders to their bookseller, as it 
is probable that the first edition will be very quickly sold out. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Revised 


Translation with an Introduction by C. Biege, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A new edition, carefuljy revised and set in large type, of Dr. Bigg's well- 
known version, 


THE LIFE OF FRANCOIS DE FENELON. 


By Viscount St. Crres. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

This biography has enguzed the author for many years, and the book is not 
only a study of aninteresting personality, but an important contribution to the 
history of the period. 

SEVENTH EDITION NEARLY READY. 
The Seventh Edition of this book contains many additional references 
and an Index. 


PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By A. M.S. Meruven. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, ls, 

“The author of this small book has at once taken a high place among English 
political pamphleteers. It combines not a little eloquence, and a great deal of 
sustained force of statement, with a temper markedly at variance with that 
which is commonly known as pro-Boer. . .. Writing as hedoes, Mr. Methuen 
has aright to be read, as he has been, widely, and to be read attentively.” — 
Guardian, 

‘We wholly disagree . . . but we are deeply impressed by its serious and 
patriotic purpose and by its studied moderation of tone.”—spectutor. 

** This little book is a noteworthy reinforcement to the cause of England and 
of justice in South Africa, Its quiet force, its constant appeal to the great 
principles of English history, its apt quotations from the great English writers 
ot the eighteenth century, should decide many wayverers and dissipate much pre- 
judice.” —Manchester Guardian, 

**I3 one of the ablest political pamphlets which have been published with‘n 
living memury.”—Daily News. 


THE SONG OF SONGS. Being Selections 


from St. Bernard. Edited by B, BLaxtanp, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2:.; 
leather, 23, 6d. [Library of Devotion. 


DRAGONS OF THX AIR. ByH.G. Sezxey, 


F.R.S. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A popular history of the most remarkable flying animals which ever lived. 
Their relations to mammals, birds, and reptiies, living and extinct, are shown 
by an original series of illustrations. The scattered remains preserved in Europe 
and the United States have been put together accurately to show the varied 
forms of the animals. The book is a natural history of these extinct animals 
which flew by means of a single finger. 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF JAMES NORTH- 


COTE, R.A., and JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fietcuer. With 
many Portraits. Deiny 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

This highly interesting, racy, and stimulating book contains hitherto 
unpublished utterances of Northcote during a period of twenty-one years. 
There are many reminiscences of Sir Joshua Reynolds, much advice to young 
paiuters, and many references to the great artists and great figures of the day, 


WOMEN AND THEIR WORK, By the Hon. 


Mrs. LytTTELTon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, [October 4the 


By Tom Gatton, 








Messrs, Methuen’s New Book Gazette and Catalogue will be sent to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, Strand, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A HANDSOME NEW ART BOOK, 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


OY THE ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. Turn and J.G. Vetpuerr. Profusely 
Illustrated by J. G. Veldheer and W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. With Decora- 
tive Initials, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“The quaint and admirably executed pictures convey a vivid impression of 
the pretty old-fashioned towns and villages of Holland. The views of the 
towus and buildings are zincographs, prepared from origiual drawings on the 
same scale by W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. The views of the villages are woodcuts, 
designed and executed by the artist J. G. Veldheer. The title-page, illustrated 
borders, and the decorative initials in the text of the towns of Enkhuizen and 
Medemblik, and all the decorative initials in the descriptions of the villages are 
woodcuts by J. G. Veldheer. The remaining initial letters are zincographs 
from original drawings by W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp. The text has been chiefly 
supplied by W. J. Tuin and by the artist J. G. Veldheer, who have made use of 
the most reliable sources of information, such as the chronicles of Gerard 
—, A. J. Van Der Aa, Velius, Sebastian Centen, and Jean Frangois le 

etit.” 


ALFRED THE GREAT. A Play in Three 


Acts, wrought in Blank Verse. By Epmunp L. Ht. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. _ 








THE STORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN. By 


A. W. Moore, M.A. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 





New Six-Shiiling Books, 
1. A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Riva. 
2. DEATH THE SHOWMAN. By Jon 


FRASER. 


3. A DOUBLE CHOICE. By Javes Barer, 


Author of “ The Cardinal’s Page,” &c. 
4, SOULS OF PASSAGE, By Ametia E. 
5. BY ROCK AND POOL. By Louis Becks. 
““A most fascinating volume.’’—Star. 


6. WHY NOT, SWEETHEART ? 


W. Hensuaw (Julian Durham). 


7. NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHIL- 


DREN. Told by E. Nesuit, Author of “‘The Treasure Seekers.” 
Pictured by H. R. Millar. 


Books for the Young. 


THE BLUE BABY, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Mrs. MoLeswortu. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TWO BUSYBODIES: a Chronicle of the Ad- 


ventures of Hilary and John Chippendaie Craven. By Mrs. S. G. ARNOLD. 
Cloth. 5s. 


MARGARET HETHERTON. By E. L. Kizsow. 


With Frontispiece, cloth, 5s. 


By Jovi 








AN IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN. 


By Captain Deasy. Fully Illustrated, Cheap Edition, cloth, 6s. 





THE LOVE LETTERS OF AN EMPEROR. 


JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


By Freperick A. Ozer. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C.: 











THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


PRICE HALF -A-CROWN. 
OCTOBER, 1901. 


. Universal Peace. By F. A. WHITE. 
. Liberals Forward March. 
. The Agnostie’s Agony. 
** Paola and Francesca” Tragedy. 
. A Peaceful Revolution. By THOMAS FITZPATRICK. 
6. The Natives of N.W. Western Australia. By C. W. SLAUGHTER. 
7. The Influence of Arabia. By COLONEL A. T. FRASER. 
8. Sugar-Growing in Behar. By SHELLAND BRADLEY- 
9. Trade of the West Indies. By J. J. NEVIN. 
10. Intolerable Situation in Rome. By C. DALLA VECCHIA. 
11. The Gentle More. Ey E. S. SAVILLE. 
12. Experts. By MRS. H. L. MUNRO. 
13. Misunderstanding and Misstatements. By LADY GROVE. 
14. Contemporary Literature. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 
By HORACE SEAL. 


OP OND = 


Lonpon: 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. * 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bockmes, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








a — _ ———— — 


OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of post. 
B. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World, 


——— TS 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
No. 296. OCTOBER, 1901. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. By W. Laird Clowes. 

A Busivess View or Sour Arrican Pacirication. By Henry Birchenongh 

A Wiyter’s Watk 1x Canapa. By Arnold Haultain. “a 

Tue Sap Pucut or Britisu Forestry. By the Right Hon, Sir Herkert 
Maxwel, Bart., M.P. 

Recent EXPERIMENTS WITH SouND SiGNats. By the Rev. John M. Bacon, 

FRAGMENTS OF Mr. GLapstonr’s CONVERSATION. By the Hon. Mrs, Goodhart 

OprerRATIVE SURGERY IN AmeERICA. By Robert Henry Nesbitt, M.D, ’ 

GrorGE ELI0T AND GEORGE SanD. By the Hon. Lady Ponsonby. 

“Tre Bopy or Curist”: an Epoch-marking Book. By the Rev. Dr, Henry R, 
Peraival. ‘ 

CoNcERNING AN IMPRISONED Rani. By Cornelia Sorabji. 

Tur MEDITERRANEAN TunNy. By W. H. Grenfell, M.P, 

“ A Newr Herat.” By Mes. R. M. King. 

THE GERMAN ORDER OF THE IRON Cross. By Colonel Lonsdale Hale, 

SHOULD THE University OF LONDON INCLUDE PoLyTEcuNICcs ? By Sir Michae} 
Foster, K.C.B., M.P. 

Awnarcuism. By George Jacob Holyoake, 

Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents FoR OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. net. 





EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

Some Lessons FROM THE SOUTH AFRICAN WaR. By Lieut.-Gencral Sir Charles 
Warren, G.C.M.G. 

Tue SUCCESSION TO THE PREMIERSHIP. By C. A. Whitmore, MP, 

FinancraL ANXIETY OF France. By W. R. Lawson. 

*‘Boss”’ Pratt. By Gustavus Myers, Author of ‘‘ The History of Tammany 
Hall.” 

Tur Prospects oF CaTHoLicism. By Dr. William Barry, D.D. 

AN EigutTeextu-Century SoLpier. By Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. > 

Tue DEARTH OF NavAL ENGINEERS. By C. Lart. 

A VinpicaTion OF Sir Hupson Lowe. By R. C. Seaton, 

Tur Future or Sourm America. By Ignotus, 

GREATER BRITAIN, 


A New Volume commenced with the SEPTEMBER number, containing:— 
Episopes OF THE Montu. : 
Tur Causes OF THE SouTH AFRICAN War. By Sir Edward Grey, Bart., MP, 
Empress Freperick. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
Tur ANATOMY OF THE Pro-Borr. By Walter Raleigh. 
“i m4 CROKER. By Gustavus Myers, Author of ‘‘ The History of Tammany 
all,” 


AnTHONY TROLLOPE. By Leslie Stephen. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

Tur CraFrt OF Fire Insurance. By F. Harcourt Kitchin. 

Tur COPPERHEADS OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL War. By H. W. Wilson. 

In THE Days OF THE CHILLY DeatH. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

Mape 1x GERMANY AND Five Years Arrer. By Ernest E. Williams, Author 
of ‘* Made in Germany.” 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 











THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. Courtney, 
OCTOBER, 1901. 


Two PRESIDENTS AND THE Limits OF AMERICAN SUPREMACY. 
ASSASSINATION, A Fruit or Sociatism. By Geoffrey Langtoft. 

A Year or Lorp Lanspowne. By H. Whates. 

Tur PopuLarity or Criticism. By Nowell Smith. 

Tne ProspLeM OF CENTRAL Europe. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
Ravenna. By Harold Spender. 

Tue KALIPH AND THE MONEYLENDERS. By Captain J. W. Gambier, R.N. 
BririsH StaTesMANSHIP. By A Diplomat. 

Foreign Entries AT HenteY Re@atra. By Theodore Andrea Cook. 
Trish PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. By J. G. Swift MacNeill, M.P. 
IRELAND AND THE BupGet. By the Earl of Mayo and Nicholas Synnott. 


Tue New Reien anp Tue New Society. By T. H. 8. Escott. 
Inpia’s Interest tN Cutna. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 


Lorp Curzon: AN IMPRESSION AND A Forecast. 7 An Onlooker. 
Women’s WorkK IN WESTERN CanaDa. By Elizabeth Lewthwaite. 





© THROUGH THE IVORY Gare.” By Fiona Macleod, 
“ AnricrpaTions.” (VIL) By H. G. Wells. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment cuited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food po 1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards 


me ee eee 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.G 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT 
MURDOCH SMITH, 


K.C.M.G., Royal Engineers. 
By his Son-in-Law, 
WILLIAM KIRK DICKSON. 
Wich Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, demy Svo, 15s. net. 
[Ready October 7th. 


TENNYSON. By Ayprew Lane. Being 


the New Volume of ‘‘ Modern English Writers.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
(In a few days. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS: 
THE STRUGGLE IN NATAL. 
BY “LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


“Words by an eyewitness! You have there the words which a son of Adam, 
Jooking on the phenomenon itself, saw fittest for depicturing it.”—Car.yLe, 


A HANDY VOCABULARY: English- 


Afrikander, Afrikander-English. For the Use of English-speaking People 
in South Africa, By G.M. G. Hunt. Smail 8vo, 1s. (Ready 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 


By Crriz Scupamore. With Illustrations and a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A guide-book with good, reliable, and practical information about most 
places of interest in Belgium.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“ A charming travel book.”—Bookman. 
“The work of a student who has much of interest to tell us......We hope Mr. 
Scudamore will continue his work in other countries besides Belgium.” 
“ An interesting little work.”— World. —St. James's Gazette, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS: Descriptive and Biographical. 
By Grace, Lavy Prestwicy. With a Memoir by her Sister, Louisa E. 
Mine. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“This isa very welcome volume. A well-written memoir, giving the picture 
of an attractive personality, and some essays which are well worth preserving.” 
“Their charm is undeniable.”—Bookman. —Spectator. 

“ All pleasantly and instructively written.”—Nature, 


HURRAH FOR THE LIFE OF A 


SAILOR! Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. By Admiral Sir WiuaM 
Keyxepy, K.C.B. With numerous Illustrations. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
“Most entertaining...... Sir William Kennedy tells a good story well~and he 
las many good ones to tell.” —Times. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE 


NIGHT. By Beatrice HarraDen. New Edition. With 15 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AT HOME IN FIJI. By C. F. Gorpon 


Cumminc. With 7 Illustrations by the Author. Cheap Edition. Large 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. By 


Neu K. Buissert, Author of ‘‘The Wisdom of the Simple,” “The 
Concert Director,” ‘* Brass,” kc. With a Frontispiece. [Ready. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


BUSH-WHACKING, AND OTHER 


SKETCHES. By Hucu Cuirrorp, C.M.G. 
“The stories reach a masterly level of vivid colouring, wide sympathy, and 
genuine insight.”—Athenzum. 
“ Far more interesting and valuable than a wilderness of modern pet ol 
—iimes. 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 


MY BRILLIANT CAREER. By 


Mites Frangurs. With a Preface by Henry Lawson. 
“A passiouate, powerful story of Bush-life’—Bookman. 
“Reveals a persouslity rich in possibilities.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE WARDEN of the MARCHES. 


By Srpver C. Grier. With 6 Illustrations. 
“Mr, Grier can tell a stirring story, anl ‘The Warden of the Marches’ has a 
solid foundation of historical fact.”—Times. 
“A remarkably interesting book.”—World, 


FREDERIC UVEDALE, By Epwanp 


Hettoy, 

“Mr. Hutton’s book is on the same plane, not only with ‘John Ingtesant,’ 
but with Mrs. Humphry Ward's ‘Eleanor,’ full of the romantic charm aud 
hopeless politics of the Italian Peuinsula...... Frederic Uvedale’ is a book to 
tead......[t is a careful bit of psychology, the revelation of a human soul.” 

—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE VICTORY THAT OVERCOMETH. 
By H. A. D. 
“The results of study and thought which the author modestly offers are 
worthy of careful perusal. There is a deal that is fresh and suggestive.” 
—Aberdcen Free Press. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ON THE PATH OF PROGRESS; or, The 


National Church and a Needed Forward Movement. By 
Henry LATIMER JACKSON, M.A. 


“The essays are exceedingly well written. We can strongly recommend the 
book to thoughtful churchmen.”—Church Family News, 








In crown Svo, bound in cloth, and Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


1 . 
A PERFECT PRINCE. The Story of the 
England of Alfred the Great. By FrepEric B. JEFFERY. 
“Mr. Jeffery has produced a delightfully readable life-history of King Alfred. 
The reader who studies the pages of his book from first to last will not regret 
the time so spent.” —Rock. 


, In crown 8vo, cloth, and Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


WHO KILLED AMY ROBSART? Being 


Some Account of Her Life and Death at Gumnor, with 
Remarks on Sir Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth.” By PHrip 
SIDNEY, F.R.Hist.S. 
“ For Historical students the book must have a deep interest,” 
a —Catholic Times. 
“ Mr. Sidney has arranged his matter admirably, and the book is interesting.” 
—Outlook. 


In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


S. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM AND THE 
GILBERTINES. By Rose GraHam, Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society (late of Somerville College, Oxford). 


“ A valuable addition to ecclesiastical literature, for it contains a history of 
this, the only English monastic order, which is noticeable alike for its com- 
pleteness and for the careful accuracy with which it has been compiled. It 
may be taken as an absolutely reliable work.”—Bristol Daily Mercury, 


In stiff paper cover, 6d. 


AMONG KENTISH HOPPERS. By J. E. 


REVINGTON JONES, Rector of Mereworth, near Maidstone, 





NEW BOOK ON THE WAR. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


99 . 7 
“T.Y.” An Imperial Yeoman at War. By 
“THE CoRPORAL.” . 
“ The reader may derive considera ble amusement and interest from a perusal 
of the Corporal’s ‘ litero-military impressions,’”— Border Counties Advertiser. 
“ The book is undoubtedly worth the attention of the public.” 
—Montgomery Church Times. 





NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LADY WILMERDING OF MAISON ROUGE. 
A Tale of the Riviera. By J. Duncan Cratc, M.A., D.D., 
Sdci déu Felibrice. 

“Most interesting and instructive.”—Ivrish Times. 

“ Distinctly a book which should be read by all.”—Rock. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. By Exizasera M. Atrorp. 


In crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By Mrs. James 


GLENNY WILSON, N.Y., Author of “Themes and Variations,” 
* Alice Landor,” “Two Summers,” Xe. 


In crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TITUS AND LYSANDER. 


Five Acts. 


A Comedy in 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


, . , . ¢ - 

RUDOLPH SCHROLLE. A Tragedy in Blank 
— 
Verse. By E. G. 

“We are much impressed by this tragedy in blank verse, not only by reason 
of the remarkable story compiled by the unknown Author from the pot of De 
Quincey’s tale of the Dice, as laid in Gerinany at the end of the seventeenth 
century, but because of the power and spirit of poetry which fascivate us as the 
narrative, with all its thrilling sceves, is unfolded to us.”"—Church Bells. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Lendon, E.C, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN'S PUBLICATIONS. 
GILBERT PARKER'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RIGHT oF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER, 


Author of “ The Lane that had no Turning,” &c. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 6s. 
The St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ Interesting, characteristic, and highly dramatic. 
A stirring, warm-blooded story, that one is sorry to have finished.” 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sentence.” 6s. 
The Athenzum.—* Brightly and pleasantly written.” 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 6s. 
The Academy.—" A spirited story, with an unaffected tenderness that lingers 
in the memory.” 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Dodo.” 6s. 
(Second Impression. 
The Times.—* A really thrilling and exciting tale, readable ail through, and 
full of entertainment.” 


FOREST FOLK. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 6s. [Second Impression, 
The Spectator.—‘ One of the very best and most original novels of the year. 
The characterisation is excellent, the narrative is crowded with exciting inci- 
dent, and the author has, in addition to an eye for the picturesque, a quite 
peculiar gift for describing effects of light and colour.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN. 6s. [Third Impression, 
The Morning Post.—‘‘ Strong, clever, and striking.” 


SISTER CARRIE. 


By THDODORE DREISER, 4s, 





6s, 


[Dollar Library. 


The Academy.—“ The book is thoroughly good, alike in accurate observation, | 


> 


in human sympathy, and in dramatic power. 


THE DARLINGTONS. 


By E. E. PEAKE, 4s. [Dollar Library. 
The Athenrzum.—“ It is distinguishe1 by a catholic sanity of outlook, a suave 
tolerance, and a remarkably keen and vivir zht into the minds and hearts 
of the- human types with which it is concerved. The interest is alive aud un- 


THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN. 


By CHARLES FLANDRAU. 
THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 


Newly Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT, 


ANNA KARENIN. 


With Pertraits, 2 vols., l5s. 


THE LAST OF THE MASAI: 


By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE, H.M. Collector British 
East Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. 


With Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., lis. net. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. 


By R. B,. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of ‘ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &c, 


lvol., 3s. 


THE GREAT PEOPLES. 
A New Series Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. 


1THE SPANISH PEOPLE: 


Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 
By MARTIN A. 8S. HUME, 
Editor of “ The Culendars of Spanish State Papers.” 1vol., 68. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


Drawn from Life by WM. NICHOLSON. Lithographed in Colours, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Times.—‘‘ A remarkable portrait.” 


CE1LDREN OF THE NATIONS. 


A Study of Colonization and its Problems. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 1 vol., 1s. net. 
The Contemporary Revie “*A book on colonisation which may be commended 
for intelligeuce and sanity, Mr. Bigelow writes us one who has observed and 
studied the problems of Empire.” 


GIOCONDA: a Play. 


By GABRIELE DANNUNZIO.  Trausiated by ARTHUR SYMONS, 


1 vol, v5, 0 


FAIRY TALES: 


From the Swedish of Baron G. DJURKLOU. 
Travstated by H. L. Brarxstap. With Tlustrations by T. Kittelsen and 
Eric Wereuskiold. { Monday, 
Mr. Heinemann’s Notes on some Fortheoming Books, Fall, 1901, 
post-Jree. 
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CONSTABLE’S _ 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOSWELI. 


6 vols., red buckram, label, gilt top, 36s. net. 
SOLD IN SETS ONLY. 
LIMITED EDITION NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, and ; 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 
Selected by ERNEST RADFORD, 


“From Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. comes the first volume of th, 
evergreen biography, ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson." It is prettily and ¢! at 
printed under the editorship of Mr. Augustine Birrell, who has supplied are 
volume with an introduction in which the points of the books are indi ‘ 4 
with happy insight and characteristic humour, This volume has. besides, the 
first 16 of 100 portraits that are to illustrate this edition. They have te 4 
selected and commented on by Mr. Ernest Radford, and give the book a m oy 
ot its own among the many copies of this classic that compete for public fay > 
Different editions have different aims ; but there is no copy that gives the on 
in a iorm more pleasing or more likely to be generally desired than this,” ” 

—Seo 

“The supremacy of this week's publications has been chalienged he nese 
val of the first volume of Mr. Augustine Birrell’s long-expected edition ot 
‘ Boswell's Johnson.’ The book is neatness itself in its maroon buekram cove 
and its white paper title label. _ ‘The page is a pretty one....., Excellent illustr. : 
tions chosen by Mr. Ernest Radford.”—Academy. i 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. By J. M. Mownnay, 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Will commend itself to many readers as something not very common aud 
truly delightful. Mr. J. M. Mowbray has a gennine love for nature; he con- 
veys it across the printed pages with a light hand.’’— Daily Mail. : 

*“May be commended as a healthy model to those who can scarcely say 
Nature without a solemn formality entering into their voices. Atter al] j- jg 
possible, and perhaps best, to wing the deepest thought and the most serious 
inteution with wit and humour, and he who tries to do so deserves the thanks 
of all who love what is cheerful.”—Pa‘l Mail Gazette. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. By Francis GRIBBLE. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 18s, 

“Mr, Gribble has condensed an enormous amount of interesting history and 
biography in the raciest manner. Entertainment vies with instruction ia this 
most readable and want-supplying book. My. Gribble’s sketch of Bonivard 
his cuerilla warfare and his rescue, his naughty little ways, his services to Cal. 
vinism and his matrimonial troubles, adds immensely to the interest of Chillon 
vedees Mr. Gribble has a charming varie1 tale to tell......Mr. Gribble touches ail 
this, and whatever he touches he adorns with his lively wit.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By THeopore Roosevarr 


(President of the United States). Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

«The interest of this book lies mainlyin the personality of the author and 
the qual tions which his own history and experience have given him asa 
eritic of Cromwell's career, An American of the old ‘ Knickerbocker ’ families, 
who has beena dashing cavalry leader in war and a prominent official of the 
Government in peace, who is at this moment in the front of the great Presi 
dential contest in the United States, has opportunities for judging the career 
of the Protector from a pract i 










a 





2 fal experience such as none of the previous 
biographers (and hardly Mr. Morley himself) have possessed.” 
--Mr. Freperic Hagrison, in the Speaker, 


New Six-Shilling Fiction. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. New Canterseury Tates, 


“Of all our legion of romancers, he is the one who takes us away furthest 
from our environment and carries us most completely out of our troubled and 
perplexing epoch.’’—Standard. 

“Both design and execution of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s new book are equally 
charming. The Renaissance spirit is within him, the spirit of chivalry, the 
worship of love, the tender, gracious devotion to women, combined with the 
half-playful mockery and humour.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. CARDIGAN. 

“ * Cardigan’ is unquestionably a stirring tale, palpitating, never faltering in 
interest, and written in a style at once vigorous, cultured and picturesque.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ The real thing is in Mr. Chambers, and the mistress he serves is no lessa lady 
than the true Romance...... With allits dashand excitement there is no slovenly 
workmanship in the story...... The genuineness of his observation of savage 
nature is as uoticeable as his expression of it is artistic......‘ Cardigan’ isa 
fine and inspiring story, fittingly told.”—Athenzum. 


WILL PAYNE. Tuer Story or Eva. 


“Mr, Payne has attempted, and not unsuccessfully, to do for Chicago what 
Zola has done for industrial Paris...... It is evident that Mr. Will Payne has 
studied and appreciated M. Zola’s methods ; but in the story of Eva he avoids 
one failing of the French narrator, that he does not crowd his characters. Era 
stands out the central and conspicuous figure, and all other characters ar 
subordinated by her.”—Times. 

“There is something of Harold Frederic here, something of Tolstoi, and 
something of Heury James, but Mr. Payne has a style of his own.” é 

—Saturday Review, 


ALICE BROWN. Krxo’s En. 

“J have found, says my Nautical Retainer, a most perfect medicine in the 
refreshing pages of ‘King’s En’ (Constable). Here is no factitious pomp of 
melodrama, no tawdry bravery to hide the place where the puppet’s heart 
never so much as begins to beat. Yet there is nothing in the whole book that 
is obvious or unmeditated; each type has it own fresh piquancy; we seem 
not to have met them before, and yet are never doubtful that they are to be 
met, and well worth the meeting.” —Punch. 


MEREJKOWSKI. Tur DEATH OF THE GODS. 


“With an arlour as of Flaubert in ‘Salammbo,’ and perhaps more skill than 
uo Vadis?’ he has succeeded in re-creating the wonderful 


STEWART E. WHITE. THE WESTERNERS. 

First Rrview.—‘‘ Since the days of Mr. Bret Harte’s immortal ‘ Luck of 
Roaring Camp’ no better tale of the making of an American mining camp has 
A very commendable and cheery book.”—Daily Mail. 


Sienkiewicz in ‘Q 


been written. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster 





London: WM, HEINEMANN. 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST, 


READY ON TUESDAY. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 
Illustrated by J. Lockwoop KIPLina, K / M a 
Crown $vo, 6s. 
SIXTH EDITION.—Revised and Rearranged throughenut. In 2 vols. 
A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tacteting.. A: special poem Notes Collected from the Works of 
JOHN R KIN Compiled by E, T. Cook. With Preface by Joun 
RUSKIN. soe 8vo, thin paper, leather binding,f[gilt edges, 10s. net each. 
Vol. I. FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 
Vol. II. BRITISH SCHOOLS (including the Tate the Tate » Gallery). 








"New Book by CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations, Svo, 10s. net. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 
DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


AND PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by James Marx Batpwiy, Ph.D., Hon. 
D.Sc., Stuart Professor Princeton University, with an International body 
of Collaborators. With Illustrations and extensive Bibliographies. In 3 
vols, Super- ores 8vo. Vol.I., Ato Law, 2s. net. 


By the late BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By 


the late J. B. Liautroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Reprinted from ‘Dissertations on the Apostolic Age.” Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. — 


Globe 8vo, 5s. per volume. 
Contains 152 volumes, among which are:— 
MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. 14 vols. 
Rk. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 6 vols. 
WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


*,* Send for New Complete List. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s, Contents ror OCTOBER. 


Princess Puck. By the Antes of | THe Land or THE Porrr. By G. A. 
“The Enchanter.” Chaps. 1 Levett-Yeats. III. Irs Witp Lire. 
Down THE DANUBE IN A apn ll | His Baptism or Fire. 
Caxor. By Algernon Blackwood. | Srupres vn SHAKESPEARE’S HIsToRY. 
Part II. By J. L. Etty. V. Kine Joun. 
EsGLisH HEXAMETERS AND ELEGIACS, | PARLIAMENT AND THE Party-SysTEM. 
FRo- Boer IpEALIsM. _By John Bull, Junior. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. Leading Contents: 


HOW WE RELIEVED KUMASSI: THE BLACK SOLDIER. | 
By Colonel Sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 




















ROYAL VISITS TO CANADA. By Sir JOHN G. BOURINOT, KONG | 


L.D, (Chief Clerk of the Canadian House of Commons). 


THE pes OF MODERN FIELD ARTILLERY. 
EDWARD S. MAY, I 


WANTED—WOMEN. A CRY FROM THE FAR WEST. By dn ENGLISH- 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The OCTOBER NUMBEB Contains :— 
The Second Instalment of a New Story 
By BRET HARTE, 
Entitled ‘“TRENT’S TRUST.” 
ITALY'S GARDEN OF EDEN. By Euimasrtu Ropixs Peyserit. With 
Sketches by Josepu PENNELL. 
ROSALIE. By Joeu CuanpdLER Harnis, Author of “ Uncle Remus.” 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of Geuera! Tatere rest 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE | FOR 2 CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 

The OCTOBER NUMBER Contains :— 
A RUNAWAY LOCOMOTIVE. Story. By Davin M. Ste 
CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. X.— THE. “LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINEER. By CLevenanp Morrert. 

THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun Benner. 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





'C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


‘* Exceptionally entertaining......Not a dull page in it,”—OUTLOOK. 


CYPRUS TO ZANZIBAR 


BY THE EGYPTIAN DELTA. 


The Adventures of a Journalist in the Isle of Love, the 
Home of Miracles, and the Land of Cloves. 


By EDWARD VIZETELLY, 
Author of “ Reminiscences of a Bashi-Bazouk,” &. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. 
“One of the most charming and delightful records of travel and adventure 


we have had in recent years.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“ Will be read with widespread interest.”—St. James's Gazette, 


HOW OUR NAVY_IS RUN. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD. With an Introduction by 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 


With 33 Illustrations, crown ;8vo, cloth, 5s. 








‘* Lord Charles Beresford recognises the value of Mr. Hurd’s book by con” 
tributing a preface toit. It is a capital, popular book in simple, easily intel- 
ligible language, entirely free from inridbvaninicina technicalities.”—Daily elegraph. 


THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION. 


By Ouive Vivian and HerBert Vivian, Authorjof “Abyssinia,” ‘‘ Tunisia,” 
**Servia.” With 32 Llustrations, demy 8vo, 6s, 
“‘ We can promise those who read this fase inating book that they will find 
something to interest them in every page. ‘The 32 illustrations add greatly to 


the value of a most interesting book.”—Daily News, 
By Horace G. 


LORD KITCHENER. 


Groser, Author of “The Life of Lord Roberts,” &c, With Portrait and 
other Lilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, (Immediately. 


HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Ry G. Barnett Smirx, Vol. If]. GLADSTONE, BIS- 
MARCK, HAVELOCK, aud LINCOLN, With 16 Iilustrations, demy &vo, 
cloth, bevelled edges, 5s. 


PEARSON’S NEW RECITER AND 


READER. Containing Choice Selections from the Writings of KIPLING, 
TENNYSON, BROWNING, W. S. GILBERT, MARK TWAIN, BRET 
HARTE, C. S. CALVERLEY, DICKENS, and many others, Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WALLYPUG OF WHY,” &c. 


BAKER MINOR and the DRAGON. 
By G. E. Farrow. With 72 Illustrations by Alan Wright. Cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

“A book which will be the delight of young people.”—Scotsman, 





THREE NOVELS TO ORDER FROM 
THE LIBRARY—6s. each. 


The STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE 


OF LADY DELIA, 





/MOUSME: a 


By Lieut.-Colonel | 








By LOUIS TRACY. 
Sequel to “My Japanese 


Wife.’ 
By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


DAUNTLESS. By Capt. Ewan Marti. 





INTERESTING ANNOUNCEMENT. 
On OCTOBER 2nd Messrs. PEARSON will publish an 
important New Gs. Novel by WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c., entitled DON 
OR DEVIL ? On the same date they will publish 
THE MIGHTY DEEP and What 
We Know of It, by AGNES GIBERNE, 
Author of “ The Sun, Moon, and Stars,” &e. Illus- 
trated, extra crown Svo, 5s. Also a charming Story for 
both old and young, entitled MOOSWA, and 
others of the Boundaries, by W. A. 
FRASER. With 12 Lilustrations, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 





Cc, ARTHUR PEARSON Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


With 6 Portraits (3 Shatinnwenh asthe and 4 oles Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JAMES PACET, 


Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons. 


With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


s 
ARTS UNDER ARMS: 
AN UNIVERSITY MAN IN KHAKI. 
By MAURICE FITZGIBBON, 

Classical Moderator and B.A. Trinity College, Dublin University ; late Trooper. 
and Sergeant-Major, 45th Company (Lrish Hunt Contingent) Imperial Yeomanry. 

*.* This book narrates the part taken in the Boer War by the 
Trish Hunt Corps froin its formation to Lindley, 


With 26 Photogravure Plates sak 162 ‘Tilust rations in the Text, 4to, £3 10s. net. 


ANDREA MANTEGNA. 


By PAUL KRISTELLER. 


RTHUR StRoNG, M.A., Librarian to the House of Lords, 


English Edition by S 
and at Chatsworth, [On Wednesday next. 








Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 

** This volume conta ins aseriesof Criticisms of recent speculations 
about early Religion, ¢ expecially as regards Mr. Frazer’s theories in 
“ The Golden Bough.’ Other Essays deal with the latest results of 
Anthropological rescurch inthe religious field, and in that of Magic. 


ial; including an attempted Recon- 
struction of the Politics of Engiand, France, ‘and America for 
the Twentieth Century. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
ON THE LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
Author of “ Civilisation and Modern Progress,”’ &c. 

ATHENZUM.—“‘A most able survey of the political and social conditions in 
which we live.’ 

PILOT.—* The whole book is the work of a most acute observer......This 
eccount of the great blots in American life, the spoils system, municip al cor- 
ruption and lobbying, is the sanest and the best. proportioned we have ever 
read, and explains w ith real lucidity how and why the nation acquiesces in 
them...... We are sure that any politician who reads this book will be he Iped by 
it to a more statesmanlike view ot the problems with which he has to deal.” 


WAGNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING, done 


into English Verse. By ReainaLp Ranety, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of ‘A Subaltern’s Letters to His W ife,” &e. (In 2 vols.) Vol. IT. 
Siegfried, and the Twilight of the Gods. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


4 . oe . . 
FENELON: his Friends and his Enemies, 
1651-1715. By E.K.Sanspers. With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[On Wednesday next. 

ROADS TO ROME: being Personal. Records 

of some of the more recent Converts to the Catholic Faith. With an Intro- 

— n by His Em:nuence Carpivan VavuGHan, Archbishop of Westmin ster. 

Compiled’ and Edite 1 . y the Author of *‘ Ten Years in Anglic an Orders.” 
Svo, 7s. Gd. ne [On Wednesday neat, 


*,* Among tie Contributors 





Vol. Ill. Political; Educational; Sox 








vve Lord Brampton (Sir Henry Hawkins); Sir 


Fei ary Bellingham, Bart.; Dr. Edvard Berdse; Monsignor Croke Robinson ; 
the Bishop of ¢ if ton; the Rev. Bede Camm, O.S.B.; Miss Adeline Sergeant ; 
the Bishop of Ey us; (. Kegan Paul, Esq.; Ure Revw WL Ow Sutclific; end 
the Bishop of He ci pas Neu 


“THE FAITH OF ‘THE MILLIONS” : a 


Selection of Past Essays. By GrorGe TyrRrevu, &.J. First and Second 


Series. Crown 8vo, 5s, net each. 
Firs? Series.—Introduction.—l. A more E: neat Way.—2. Wiseman : his 
Au ns and Methods.—3. The Prospects of Reunion.—4. * Liberal” Catholici ism. 
ok: Ratioualism in Religion.”—6. ‘Sabat jer o “tis “Vitality of Dogmas. 
panheaiier and Evolution, the Life of Catholic Dogma.—s. “ The Mind of the 
Church.”—9. The Use of Scholasticism.—10. The Relation of Theology to 
Devotion.—1l. What is Mysticism ?—12. The True and the False Mysticism. 
Srcoxp Series.—13. Juliana of Norwich.—1l4. Poet and Mystic.—15. Two 
Estimates of Catholic Life.—16. A Lite of De Lamennais.—1l7. Lippo, the Man 
and the Artist.—18. Thre ough Art to Faith.—19. Tracts for the Millon.—2v, An 
Apostle of Naturalism.—21. ‘‘ The Making of Religion.”—22, Adaptability as a 
Proof of Religion.—23. Idealisin in Straits. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 228. OCTOBER, 1901. Svo, price Ed. 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF A COMMANDANT PRISONERS OF WAR, 
AT DEADWOOD CAMP, ST, HELENA, 1909-1901. 

By ns rr A.L. PAGET. Part I. 

THe GoLp-STEALERS: ‘rory or! A Moxx’s Lamexr ror Maeve. By 

Wanpy. By Edward Dy20n, Eva Gore-Booth. 














t 
onan’ axp Dick. By H.C. Bailey j Al s ayp Graces. By Mabel Murray 
Gnxert Wuite. By the Rev. Sob n| Hickson, Author of “Co cerning 
Vaughan, M.A. Teddy.” 


Some Ercuteentuy - Century Cuit- | 
DREN’s Boogs. By Mrs. L. Allen | AT THE SIGN OF TEE Suir. By Andrew 
Harker, | Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Londoa. New York, and Bombay. 











MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 13, OCTOBER, 1901. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE GAME OF BRIDGE. 
ON THE LINE. 
THE NAVY AT SCHOOL: A CORRECTION. 
PROVESSOR KOCH and TUBERCULOSIS.—PROFESSOR 
G. Sl*S WOODHEAD, M.D. 
IS DISTRUST OF THE JESUITS REASONABLE?~ 
ROBERT DELL. 
MANCHURTA IN TRANSFORMATION.—ARCHIBALD R 
COLQUHOUN. 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF JAPAN.—ROBERT 
MACHRAY. 
NOTES ON MOROCCO.—MRS. BISHOP. 
CHILDREN’S WORKSHOPS IN SWEDEN.—J. G. LEGGE 
THE BATITLE-PIECE BY PAOLO UCCELLO IN THR 
NATIONAL GALLERY (ilustrated)—HERBERT Pp, 
HORNE. 
JOIN KEATS —ARTHUR SYMONS. 
A SONG OF HOME-COMING.—_MRS. WOODS. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XXVIII-XXX. (Concluded), 
ANTHONY HOPE. 


2s. Gd. net. 





AN HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE, 


By A. W. Jose, With over 20 Coloured and other Maps, Large crown 
8vo, 6s. (Just out, 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Chapters I.-IX. Bound together in One 
Volume for the special use of Candidates for the London University 
Examinations. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready next week, 





A NCDW WORK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, Author of “The Light 
of the World,” &c. 


THE VOYAGE OF ITHOBAL: 


Epic Poem. Large crown 8vo, Ss. net. [Just out, 





A NEW WORK BY S.R. CROCKETT, Author of * The Stickit Minister,” & 


fn * 
‘ 
LOVE IDYLLS. Uniform with “An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 

““Mr. Crockett has gone back to his earlier manner—the manner of ‘Tha 
Stickit Minister.’...... Mr. Crockett has never written better than in these 
‘Love Idylls,’ and whosoever is in search of a few hours’ enjoyment in the 

shape of reading is confidently recommended 'to turn to this book.” 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WOOING OF GREY EYES, 


and other Stories. By Riccarpo Stepgens, M.D., Author of “The 
Prince aud the Undertaker and What they Undertook.” [Just out, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE SNARES OF THE WORLD. 


By Hamivron Aine. [Just out, 

t fre om. its charm as a story, ‘The Snares of the World’ has an 

ss not common to books which deal almost wholly with 
t isso natural that it seems to be the history of living men and 

women, t 3h 1 with grace and fidelity.”—Morning Post. 







THREE NEW 2s. 6d. net NOVELS. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR.” 


AN EPISODE ON A_ DESERT 


ISLAND. By the Author of ‘“‘ Miss Molly.” [Just out. 


THE GATHERING OF BROTHER 


HILARIUS. By Micuae, Fairvess, [Ready next week. 


ANTONIA, By Jessiz Van Zitz Bewpey. 


[Shortly. 


THE SUNRISE OF REVELATION. 


New Testament Teachin; <s for Secondary Schools. A Seguel to ‘The 
Dawn of Revelation.” By Miss M. Bramston, Author of “ The Dawn of 
Revelation,” ‘ Juda and her Rulers,” &e. CrowuSvo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


SUNDAY AND THE SABBATH. 


The Golden Lectures for 1900-1901. By the Rev. H. R. Gampre, Vicar of 
St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [ Ready neat weeks 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SUITABLE FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 





PROF. GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
Pe ee 
MODERN CRITICISM AND THE PREACHING OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. Eight Lectures on the Lyman Beecher Founda- 
tion, Yale University, U.S.A. By GEORGE ADAM SuitH, D.D., Professor 
of Old Testament Language and Literature, United Free Church of 
Scotland, Glasgow College. Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ve One of the best contributions to Christian literature that has been 
published for many years, a book full of truth, tenderness, reverence, 
and wisdom.”—Dr. Robertson NIcoLL,. 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, commonly 
called the Minor. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 
Vol. I.—Containing Amos, Hosea, and Micah. Vol. II.—Containing 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habukkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah i.-viii., 
Malachi, Joel, Zechariah ix.-xiv., and Jonzh. 
“In Dr. Smith’s volumes we have much more than a popular 
exposition of the minor Prophets. We have that which will satisfy 
the scholar and the student quite as much as the person who reads for 
pleasure and for edification. Dr. Smith's volumes present this part of 
Scripture in what is at once the most attractive and the most profit- 
able form.”—Dr. Marcus Dons, in the British Weekly. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

each. Vol. I., Chaps. i.-xxxix.—Vol. II., Chaps. x1.-Ixvi. 
‘Dr. Smith has evidently such a mastery of the scholarship of his 
subject that it would be a sheer impertinence for most scholars, even 
though tolerable Hebraists, to criticise his translations ; and certainly 
it is not the intention of the present reviewer to attempt anything of 
the kind, to do which he is ubsolutely incompetent.’’—Spectator, 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 
With 6 specially prepared Maps. With additions and New Index of 
References. Fifth Edition, Eighth Thousand, 8vo, cloth, lis, 

“A very noteworthy contribution to the study of sacred history. 
The necessity and importance of such an undertaking need no 
demonstration, and the results as set forth in Dr. Smith’s learned and 
laborious work will be appreciated by all competent schclars.”—Times. 


PROF. W. M. RAMSAY. 


AHISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Professor in Aberdeen University, Hon. Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln 
Colleges, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 








“This book is an elaborate defence of an historical position......Full 
of the most helpful suggestions and valuable discoveries...... These 


admirably written pages are fuli of patient and careful study.” 
—Church Times, 
ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN. 
Fifth Edition, with New Preface, 5vo, cloth, with Map, 10s. 6d. 
“ The book is, like everything Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily 
alive. It shows every personal learning, personal impression; it hus 
the sharp touch of the traveller and the eye-witness.” —imes. 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Fifth Edition, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of 
early Church history which has been published in this country since 
the great work of bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers, It is, 
too, unless our memory fails us, without a rival inany foreign country.” 

—Guardian. 
WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? A Study in the 
Credibility of St. Luke. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“We heartily commend this book to our readers, not only for its 
learned and helpful treatment of an old difficulty, but for its method 
of dealing with questions of the kind. It seems to teach us, even more 
than the facts elucidated, how to approach a serious question without 
levity of. speculation, and how to weigh facts of history with proper 
respect.” —Church Times. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 


CATHOLICISM—ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. By Rev. A. M. 
Farraarrn, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mausfield College, Oxford, 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 
Eighth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Eleventh Edition, 

THE CITY OF GOD. Sixth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 
REV. C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 

EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE—BIBLE TRUTH. By Rev. 


C. ANDERSON Scott, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Mr, SAMUEL Situ, M.P., writes :—‘‘I have read many books on the 
Ritualistic question these last few years, but none are equal to this in 
clearness, vivacity, and conspicuous fairness—the argument never 
halts for a moment, but carries on the reader from stage tu stage with 
a delightful sense of mastery. I cannot doubt that it will prove of 
great value in the preseut stage of English opinion.” 


SECOND EDITION. WITH NEW PREFACE. 
THE FACT OF CHRIST. By Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson, 


.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ We heartily commend a very suggestive and helpful book to our 
readers.” —Record. 


DR, JOHN WATSON. 
THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. By the Rev. Joun Watson, 


D.D. (Ian Maclaren). Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Throbbing with life, rich in truth, gracious in substance and form, 
an tills the theologicai reader with gratitude that occasionally theo- 
logy falls into the hands of a literary man.”—Speaker. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. Fifth Edition, completing 
18,000 copies. With New Preface. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

“The two characteristics of the best religious thought of our time, 
namely, its immense broadening of view, and its uew euthusiasm and 
loyalty towards Christ, have never been more powerfully illustrated 
than in Dr. Watson’s new volume entitled ‘The Mind of the Master.’ 














THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by 


ev. W. Ropertson Nico, M.A., LL.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Expositor.’’ 

The First Volume of 830 pages consists of THE GOSPELS OF ST. 
MATTHEW, ST. MARK. AND ST. LUKE, by Rev. Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D.; and THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, By Rev. Prof. 
Marcus Dons, D.D. 

The Second Volume of 954 pages, contains:—THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES, by Rev. R. J. KNow1ina, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, King’s College, London. ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO 
THE ROMANS, by Rev. James Deyney, D.D., Professor of Systematic 
and Pastoral Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. ST. PAUL’S 
FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, by Rev. G. G. Fruypray, 
B.A., Professor of Biblical Literature, Exegesis, and Classics, Heading- 
ley College. 

The price of each volume is 28s., but for those who subscribe now the 
price for two volumes is 30s. net. 

8,000 Copies have been issued of the Two Volumes of the Expositor's 
Greek Testament. 

“The first thing that strikes one when he takes up the volume on the 
Gospels is the uncommon handsomeness of the book. Itis a joy to 
handle it and look into its pages. It is the very book to lure a student 
into reading. The form is so superb, the paper so choice and so light, 
the margins so delightfully broad, the type so clear and so tasteful. 
aanieen The two scholars to whom this volume has been committed are 
the very men for the work. Each is a master of his subject, and each 
has gone into his task con amore...... A work worthy of the most cordial 
appreciation.”—Critical Review. 


NOW COMPLETE IN 49 VOLUMES. 
THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. Edited by the Rev. W. 


Rosertson Nicotyt, M.A., LL.D. Now Complete in 49 Volumes. 
Each Volume may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. Sets may still be 
obtained at Subscription Terms—viz., Series One to Seven, comprising 
six volumes each, price 24s. per set. Series Eight, comprising seven 
volumes, price 28s. per set. The Volumes of the different Series are 
not assoried on Subscription Terms, Full Prospectus sent post free or 
application to the Publishers. 


REV. E. F. CAVALIER. 
THE PREACHER’S DICTIONARY. A Biblical Conspectus 


and Compendium of Religious and Secular Thought. Past and Present. 
Topically arranged. By E. F. Cavarrer, M.A., Rector of Wrampling- 
ham, Norfolk. 648 pages with Index, large 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

The British Weekly says :—‘‘ Cavalier’s ‘ Preachers’ Dictionary’ is a 
book of sterling value. One of the best aids to preachers ever issued.” 

The Rev. Canon BENHAM says :—*‘ I have spent a long time in examin- 
ing it, and the more I read the more I like it. It would not be easy to 
find a more helpful companion to a zealous young preacher who had 
the edification of his people at heart.” 


LORD BISHOP DESIGNATE OF DURHAM. 
COLOSSIAN STUDIES. Lessons in Faith and Holiness 


from St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon. By the 
Right Rev. HanpLtey C. G. Moute, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, ‘8 : J 

PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. Lessons in Faith and Love from 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. 
EPHESIAN STUDIES. Expository Readings on the Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Ephesians. Third Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

* An expository work by Mr. Moule needs no recommendation from 
areviewer. Readers know that they are sure to find in sucha book deep 
spiritual insight, wise and thoughtful regard for the needs of the 
readers, and an exact and delicate scholarship.” — Record. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. Fifth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The spirit in which he expounds it is beyond our praise.” 














tator 


—Spectator. 
OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Seventeenth 
Thousand, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** At every point the reader feels that he is reading a statement of a 
theology which is the life of the writer.”-—Guardian, 
TO MY YOUNGER BRETHREN. Chapters on Pastoral 
Life and Work. Third Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
“This is a valuable work, thoughtful and practical in a a degree.” 
—Christian. 
VENI CREATOR: Thouchts on the Person and Work of the 
Holy Spirit of Promise. Seventh thousand, crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Clear, thoughtful, and devout..... In every page we feel ourselves 
under the guidance of a competent theologian.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


DR. GEORGE MATHESON, 





STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By Rev 
GrorGr Matueson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. In 2 Vols., 6s. each. Vol. L, 
Fifth Edition. Vol. II., recently published. 

«Every incident in the story contributes its touch to the picture, 
and the highly original way in which Dr. Matheson develops them 
gives each incident a chance of heightening its own effect...... They are 
dealt with in almost every case with marked originality, and are full of 
memorable ‘ obiter dicta.’ "—Times, 


SEVENTH AND CHEAP EDITION. 
THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST. A Study of the 


Doctrine of Redemption in the Light of the Theory of Evolution. By 
Rev. E. Gairritu-Jones, B.A. 496 pages, with Index. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“ A remarkable book...... It has become sufficiently plain that evolu- 
tion, in place of destroying the religious idea, is investing that funda- 
mental idea of the human mind with new sanctions and far deeper 
powers.” —Spectator, 


THE SERMON SEED SERIES. 














Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. each, 
. BERSIER’S PULPIT. An Analysis of all the published 
Sermons of Pastor Eugene Bersier, of Paris. By J. F. B. Trxuie. 
. SERMONS ON THE PSALMS. Sketches of 150 Sermons 
and Texts from the Psulms, by English, American, and other 
cenrare (Ward Beecher, Liddon, Farrar, Maclaren, &c.) Analysed 
", B. TINLING. 


— 


bo 





Tan Maclaren will speak here toa great audience, and he has a great 
message for it.”—Christiun World. 


by J. 
3. SERMONS ON ISAIAH. Sketches of 140 Sermons on 


Texts from Isaiah, from like sources. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’ NEW BOOKS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF THE 
‘*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Royal Svo, price 15s. each net in cloth, or 
20s. each net in half-morocco. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLS. I. & II. of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Note.—The Third and Concluding Supplementary 
Volume will be published on Ociober 25th. 


Times.— The character of the work makes it almost impossible to do 
adequate justice to its contents within reasonable limits of space...... We have 
said enough, we hope, to show how varied is the fare and how skilful is its 

‘reparation in the admirable supplement to the admirable ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ ”’ 

Standard.—** It will be clear that the judicial standpoint, high literary merit, 
and exceptional knowledge which have hitherto distinguished the Dictionary 
are worthily sustained in its final volumes.” 

Daily Chronicle.—* In the case of biographies of men of our own time, the 
interest is the greater in proportion as it is more fresh and personal......The 
supplementary volumes of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ are likely 
therefore to be the most popular in the present day. As books of reference 
they are indispensable. ‘they reveal the same careful sense of proportion, the 
uecuracy and concision of statement, the constant reference to authorities, 
which marked the main body of the work. But these supplementary volumes 
ought to prove acceptable to many readers who cannot aftord the money or the 
room necessary for the Dictionary at large. They ave the personal chronicles 
of our own time.” 

Scotsman,—‘ The Supplement has all the qualities of literature and learning 
that have given the Dictionary its rank among the greatest bibliographical 
monuments of its time ; and materially adds much to its value.” 

*,* A Prospectus of the “ Dictionary of National Biography ” and 
of the Supplement will be sent post-free on application. 





Over 10,000 Gopies aircady sold in 
Armericas 


A Sailor's Leg. 


By ROBLEY D. EVANS, Rear-Admural in the 
U.S. Navy. 

NOTE. —In this volume Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans has written his auto- 
biography. Rear-Admiral Evans is a friend of Mr. Kipling, and his volume, 
which is plentifully besprinkled with anecdote, contains some characteristic 
lines written by the poet after a visit tg the author’s ship. 


NOW READY.—With Photogravure Portrait of Sir Richard Newdigate. 
Large post $vo, 7s. 6d. 

CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS 
OF THE STUARTS. Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, Second Baronet, with Extracts from MS. News- 
letters addressed to him between 1675 and 1689, By Lady NEWDIGATE- 
NEWDEGATE, Author of *‘ The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,” &c. 
NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 

PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Small crown &vo, 6s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES.—Vo.tumeE III. Contents :—The First Part of Nero—Achilles 
in Scyros—Notes. 

NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 
ON OCTOBER 10th.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ArtHUR TWIDLE. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS: a Collection of 
Stories of the Sea by FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of_ ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘The Log of a Sea Waif,” ‘‘The Men of 
the Merchant Service,” &c. 

NEW WORK BY 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LIFE OF C. S. PARNELL.” 


‘ 
With a Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILL- 
OWEN. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of ‘‘The Life of Charles 
Stewart Parnell,” “ Pitty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


ON OCTOBER 25th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The New Rector,” “A Gentleman of France,” 
“The Castle Inn,” &c. 








NEW NOVEL BY 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Shortly.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of “ The Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo, Place, SW. 








MADAME RECAMIER 


One of the features of the book will be selections from the letters 
addressed to Madame Récamier by her various distinguished 
admirers, notably those of Benjamin Constant, the famous Publicist 


AND HER FRIENDS. 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 


This volume is the first complete “ Life” of that renowned beaut 
and Society leader, and contains a full and impartial account of het 
relations with Napoleon, his brother Lucien Bonaparte, Mathiey de 
Montmorency, Madame de Stiel, Prince Augustus of Prussia, Vico, 
Moreau, Bernadotte, Canova, the sculptor, the Murats, the Duke of 
Wellington, Benjamin Constant, Elizabeth Cavendish, Duchess of 
Devonshire, Prince Louis Napoleon (afterwards Napoleon TIL) ang 
his mother Queen Hortense, Madame de Kriidener, Chateaubriand, 
and many other celebrated men and women of her time, 


and statesman, and of Chateaubriand. 


With 24 Plate Portraits, 8 of which are in Photogravure, 
Limited to 350 copies. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 30s. net, 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


Illusirated by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 


Crown $vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 5s.; in leather, fully gilt, 6s, 


By the Author of “THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS," 
THE TRIBULATIONS 
OF A PRINCESS, 


The autobiography of the exiled lady whose earlier book, “ The Martyrion 
of an Empress,’ created so general a sensation. ‘he new book is written outof 
the anthor’s own experience, is an interesting account of her career at various 
European Courts, aud is tilled with intumate personal recollections of Kings 


and Luwperors. 


identitication. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER 


THE ROYAL TOMB OF ABYDOS. 


An Account of Recent Antiquarian Discoveries 


PETRIE. 





Demy 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 7s. 6d. 

Norr.—The Publishers regret that this volume should have at: first been 
announced as Illustrated with Portraits, but at the last moment the Author 
has relinquished the idea, tearmg that their publication might lead to her 


—————__ 


HARPER AND BROTHERS 


PUBLICATIONS. 





CONTAINS :— 


Copiously Illustrated, 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor HALL. 


iilustrated from Photographs, 


Cousiderable Importance. 


THE BELDONALD HOLBEIN. 


Complete Story. 
KING CUSTOM. By Mrs. STEPHEN Rawson. A Complete Story, 


Lilustrated in Colour by HowarRp PrYLe. 


THE HOTEL OF THE BEAUTIFUL STAR. 
A Picture ot * Under-World” London Lit, 
Illustrated by W. IWATHERELL. Reproduced in Tint. 


DISTINCTLY A PLIGHT. 


Complete Story. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 


by the Author, 


Miss Mary E. Wi1xrss’ Great Serial Novel, 
THE PORTION OF LABOR. 


Illustrated by A. I. KELLER, 


Professor 


Also Contributions by 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


W. D, HOWELLS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Strect, London, 


ONE SHILLING. 


At ali Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, or 


Wooprow WItson’s 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES COLONIES & NATIOJ 


Profusely [llustrate1 from Portraits, old Documents, and Drawings. 


By Henry James. 4 
Jilustrated in Colour by Lucius Hitcucock. 


By Pauu LEICESTER Ford. 4 
lilustrated by Henry Hutt. 


AN ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF THE CHARACTERS IN 
** ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” By Peter Newen, With Iltustratio.s 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Exams., London University, and College of Preceptors Exams. 


POOP SSSSSSSSSOOS SOOO SHOSOESHOEEOOOD 


LATIN. 


i eR. Are COURSE. First Part. By A. M. 
MACMILLAN'S . oy EY, for Teachers only, 4s, 6d. net. A Part. 
By A. M. OR, wh, ma W. E. P. Pantry, M.A. 2s, KEY, for Teachers 
only, 4s. 6d. net. 
N’S LATIN COURSE. 
MACMILLAN'S, LA First Part, 3s. 6d. 
3s, 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRAE ATION IN LATIN, By W. Wetcu, M.A., 
and C. G. Durrieup, M.A. 
MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY sLATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 
H. Nawt, M. 
anh _THE GALLIC. war. Edited by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and Kev, 
A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
pe a ALLIC wan, Ww ith Notes and Vocabulary. 
A. Be croLe, M.A. Is. 6d. Books II. and III. 
RurtuerrorD, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 
—— THE GALLIC WAR. Books | Il and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. G. Butuerrorp, M.A. 1s 
—— THE GALLIC WAR. Book Vil. wun Notes mg -Vocehatleny. By 
Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and Rev. A.S. WaLpore, M.A. 1s. 6 
CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A.&. Wiuxrns, Litt.D. 2s, 6d. 
——- DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary, By E. 8. Suvcksurcn, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabular 
RS A and C. G. Durrietp, M.A. 1s. 6d. v 
—ODES. Books I., II., and III. With Notes and Vocabul B 
HORACE. 7 M.A, (Elementary Classics) 1s, 6d. each ; (Classical os! <2 By 


By_A. M. Coon, M.A., and W. E. P, 
Second Part, 4s. 6d. Third Part, 


Book I. By Rev. 
By Rev. W. G. 


By W. 


aa 
JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. Harpy, M.A, 5s. 
LIVY. Book I, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Srerarnsoy, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


—— Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. Atrorp. 1s. 6d. 
MIEDRUS.—F ABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 


—_— ecigcr FABLES, 
Waroie, M.A. Is. 

SALLUST.—CATILINE. 
M.A. Is. 6d. 


—-— CATILINA. Edited by C. Mertvate, D.D. 2s. 
TACHTUS.—HEREORIES. Books Il.-1V. Edited by A. D.Gopiey, M.A, 


VIRGIL. .ENEID. Book V, With Notes and Vocabulary, 
Catvert, M.A. Is. 
- EENEID. Book 1x. es Notes and Vocabulary, 
" STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6 
—— BUCOLICS AND GuoRGICS. Huited by 'T. E. Pack, M.A. 5s, 
—— GEORGICS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. » T. E. Page, 
M.A. 1s.6d.. Book II. By Rev. Jj. H. Skring, M.A. 1s. 6 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, 
LL.D. First Greek Grammar. By the Rev. W. pn RvutTuerrorp, M.A. 
9s.6d. Or, Part I., Accidence, 2s.; Part II., Syntax, 2 Easy Exercises 
in Greek Accidence. =a H, G. Unpergiit, M.A. “3s. Second Greek 
Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A, 2s. 6d. Exercises on 
the Greek Syntax. By ie. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s, 6d, 

MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 

By F. H. Couson, M.A. 

AN EnrnopucTig® TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. Pirmay, 
s. 6d. KEY, 5s. net. 
pansaces FOR CREEK gg alae a roe LOWER FORMS. 

Peacock, M.A., and KE. W. W. Bett, 

THE, ACTS OF THE aenene. iia Be tos: with Notes. 
Pace, M.A., and Rev. A.S. WaLPorr, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

— THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
ARISTOPHANES.—BIRDS. Translated by B. H. Kznxepy. 6s, 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rey. M.A. 

BayFie.p, M.A. 1s, 6d. Edited by M. L. Eartr, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

——~ MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. M, A. Barrrexp, M.A. 

__ Is. 6d. Edited by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and 

Rev. A. S. WaLPoLe, M.A. Is. 6d. 

HERODOTUS. Book VII. Edited by Mrs. Moxracu Butier. 3s. 6d, 
PLATO.—REPUBLIC. BooksI.-V. Edited by T. H. Warren, M.A. 5s. 
—— CRITO AND PHZEDO. Edited by C. H. Sag M.A. 2s. 6d. 

~—— EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. With Introduction and Notes. 

By C. E. Graves, M.A. 

-_- = BUTHYPHRO, | APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PHZDO. Translated by 
HURCH. 2s. 6d. ne 
NEPOS. —GREEK LIVES. Containing Lives of Aristides, Cimon, Miltiad 
gy Themistocles. With Notes and Vocabtilury. By H. WILEINso: IN, 


SOPHOCLES. —ELEKTRA. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayririp, M.A. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VI. Edited by E. C. Marcuanr, M.A. 3s. 64, 
- Books Mig and VII. Edited by Rev. P. F ROST, M. A. 3s. 6d, 
- Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book [II 
G.H. Natt, M.A. 1s.6d. Book IV. By Rev. E. D. Stove, M.A. 
Book VI. By Rev.G. H. Nari, M.A. Is. 6d, 


SCIENCE. 
ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Siwmons, BSc., and L. M. 
Joes, B.Sc. ds. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 


ENGLISH. 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH AND THEIR USES. By H. W. Housemoun, M.A. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J.C. Nesrreip, M.A. Is. 6d. 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By J. ©. 
NrsFIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH ay PAST AND PRESENT. By J. C. Nessieip, M.A. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A, S, 


—— Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natu, 


By Rev. A, 
By Rev. H. M, 


By G. H. 


By T.E. 





2s. 6d. 


3v Rev. 
‘ls, 64, 


ENGLISH—(continued). 
JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. Nesrieip, M.A, 
Ss. ° 


WORD-BUILDING AND COMPOSITION. ByS. Woop. Book VII. 1s. 

A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d, 
A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 
SECOND MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. J. Matuew, M.A. 4s. 6d, 
A sent HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. Satyrssury. 


BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sexpy, M.A. 2s, 

CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by M. H. Lippetu. 3s. 6d, 

THE SQUIRE’S FALE. With Introduction and Notes. By A, W. 
Pouiarp, M.A. 1s. 6 

DEFOE.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by H. Kinestey. 2s. 6d. 

KEARY.—HEROES OF ASGARD. 2s. 6d. 

LAMB.—ESSAYS OF ELIA. First Series. With Introduction and Notes, 
By N. L.apHattwarp, M.A., and 8. C. Hitt, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes, 
By W. T. Wenn, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Contains ‘* Horatius ” and “ Lake Kegillus.”) 

HORATIUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 
Sewed, 6d. 

SCOTT.—IVANHOE. Border Edition. Ss. 6d. 

——- THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, 

By G. H. Stvarr, M.A., and E. H. Extiot, B.A. 2s, 

— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macmiuzay, B.A, 

us. ; sewed, 2s, 6d. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. Border Edition. 3s, 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K, 
Deieuton. Is. 9d. 

HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. 

; JULINS CESAR. 

s. 


SPENSER. —THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. 
Notes. By H.M. Percivar. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d 


TENNYSON.—IN MEMORIAM. People’ 3 Edition. ‘te net; 8vo, sewed, 6d, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

MACMILLAN’S wg ct FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacur, 
First Year, ls. SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES, Is. Second Year, 
Zs. Third d Year, : 2s. 6d. KEYS, for Teachers only, ds, 6d. net each Year, 

FRENCH COURSE. By A.C. Pore. First Year, 1s. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By G. E. Fasyacut. 
First Year, 2s.6d. Second Year, 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fassacur, 
Elementary, 2s. 6d. KEY, 4s, 6d. uet. Part II., Advanced, 5s, 
5s. net. 

ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG. FE. Fasnacut. 2s. 6d, 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By G.E. Fasnacut. 3s. 6d, 

A Sponge ty DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. = G. 


LA FONTAINE. SELECT FABLES. Edited by L. M. Morunrry, B.B. 2s. 6d. 


MOLIERE.—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by G. E. Fasy ACHT, Is, 
A gt ed — GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro Siepmayy. Js. 6d. 


d. n 
MACMILLAW'S PROGRESSIVE — COURSE. By G. E. Passacut, 
First Yea s. 6d. S. 4s. 6d. _ net each year 
MACMILLAN s "PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. By G. E. Fasyacut. 


t Yea 
MACIMILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasnacur. First 
ar, 2s.6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. W. D. Warryey. 4s. 6d. 
A conrenuous GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. 
. D. Watney and E. D. Eneren. 5s. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F. C. Suirn, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 
GOETHE.—IPHIGENIE 4 TAURIS. Edited by H. B. Corrs ritt, M.A. 3s 
PHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. E:ited by C. A. Eacexr ._ 3s. 6d. 
HAUFF.—DAS WIR A'SHAUS IM SPESSART. E: lited by G. E. Fasy ACET. 33. 
LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. C. Merk. 2s. 6d. 
MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by S. W. CUTTING. Ss. 6d. 

SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEIN. Edited by M. Wingter. 5s. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. J. Maruew, 321A. 
Part IL, ear Part II., 1307-1689. Part III., 1689-1895. 2s. each. 
Complete, ; 3s i 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH ye By A. B. _ Bucket. Is. 

A HISTORY ore . Bu 3 

HISTORY OF E AGNES D... 5 why Tuompsoy. 2s, 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T.¥F. Tour. Is. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Grres, LU.D. 

- nag? cue Parts. With Analysis. 3s. each. Part I., W7-l2t: 

265-1540. Part III., 1540-1689. Part IV., 1660-1873. 
IsTORY OF. EUROPE IN OUTLINE, 1814 4-1848. By Oscar Brownrya, 


M.A 
A HISTORY “OF ROME FOR BEGINNERS. 


A HI ISTORY OF ROME. By E.S. Suvcksurcu, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. By T. Mommszy. Abridged for Schools by C 
Brrans and F. J. R. Henpy. 7s. 6:1. 

A PRIMER OF THE —o OF ROME. By Bishop Crricutoy, D.D. 1s. 
HISTORY OF ROME. G. W. Borsrorp. 6s. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF THE ‘MistORY OF GREECE. By C. A. Frrre, 

oa 5 Wy OF GREECE TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE “GREAT. 
vy J. B. Bury, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

uIsTORY OF GREECE. By Prof. A. Houw. Authorised Translation Revised 
by F. Cuarxe, M.A. 4 vols, Vols. I.-ILI., 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF GRE EECE. By G, W. Borsrorp. 6s. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By ] bk. C. K. Gonner, M.A. 33. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Gerere. 1s. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Bartuotomew. ls. 

LA —o. OF aa OGRAPHY. By C. B. Ciarke. 2s, 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
Without Maps, 

















By K. Deieuron. 
With Introduction and Notes, 


1s, 9d. 
By K. Deteutox, 





With Introduction and 


Part a 
KE 





By E. S. Suucesuren, M.A. 





ORAL (EXERCISES tt “ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. Nesriexp, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, 





CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. Mitt. 3s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. 
ELEMENTARY mt peep OF THE BRITISH ‘COLON NIES. By Grorae 


M. Dawson, LL.D, A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2s. 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY'S 


> 





ented — 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


ISSUED IN CONNECTION WITH THE TIMES. 
1 vol. royal 4to. 
On English hand-made paper, with about 
21 Photogravure Portraits covering the whole period 
of the Life of the Queen. 
[Im preparation. 


THE SECOND VOLUME NEARLY READY. 





The First Volume is ready. To be completed in 


6 vols. royal 8vo, £3 %s. net the set. 


2nt 


After September 20th the price will be raised to 





£5 5s. net, or 213, for s 


THE TIMES HISTORY 


OF THE 


WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899-1901. 


Written by the Special Correspondents of the 
Times in South Africa and by other well-known 
a@thorities, and Edited by Mr. L. 8. AMERY, 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 


gle volumes, 


Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits by the 
Rembrandt Intaglio Process and by Maps and 
Battle Plans. Subscription orders can only be 
taken on the terms of the printed order form, which 
can be had of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London. 


N.B.—Vol. I. can be had separately, lis. net. 
Atter September 30th, 21s. net. 





NEW EDITION OF MRS. PALLISER’S 


HISTORY OF LACE. 


This important work was originally published 
thirty-six years ago. It went through several 
editions, and has always been recognised as the 
great authority on the subject. 

It has been out of print for some years, and 
Copies are now very scarce, 

This Edition will be enlarged to royal Svo, 
retaining all the original Lllustrations, and being 
supplemented by some 200 Reproductions, many 
speciaily taken by Miss A. Dryden, and with over 
500 pages of letterpress. Very handsome binding, 
cioth extra, gilt edges. Price TWO GUINEAS net. 

[In preparation. 

Illustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
Complete in four 4to vols., about 300 pages. 
Price each £2 2s. net. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE 
XIXth CENTURY, 


With Biographical Notices, each volume contain- 
ing upwards of 200 Illustratioas in Photogravure 
and Halt-tone, together with 6 Etchings by Px. 
ZitcKkex. Edited by MAX ROOSES,-Curator 
of Plantin-Moretus Museum, Autwerp. Trans- 
lated by F. Know es. Each volume is complete 
in itself, and is sold separately. 

Iilustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 









THE 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE. 


VOLUME VI. 
Comprising the Publications of the Years 1898, 
1899, 1900. 
A TRIENNIAL CATALOGUE COMPLETING 
THE CENTURY. 
dalf-bound morocco, price 30s. net. 
WILL BE READY IN OCTOBER, 





Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANIMALS OF AESOP. 
ZS0P’S FABLES ADAPTED AND 
PICTURED BY JOSEPH J. MORA. 


Mr.’ Mora has here retold the Fables and illus- 
trated them in his own way. There are just 
ONE HUNDRED PICTURES, 
SEVERAL COLOURED PLATES, 
and innumerable small Text Pictures—every one of 
them} of the most grotesque qnd humorous 
character, 
[Lm preparation, 


CHEAPER EDITION, 


GOLDEN TIPS. 


A Description of Ceylon and its Great Tea 
Industry. By H. W. CAVE, M.A.,, F.B.G.S. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Over 250 Illustrations. 
This Work illustrates and describes every Tea 
district, besides Ceylon generally, as far as it is of 
interest to the colonist and the traveller. 
{In preparation, 





12mo, $s. 6d, net. 


AJAPANESE MISCELLANY. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, 


Author of “In Ghostly Japan,” &c. 
[In the press, 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND THE 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


AND WHO WROTE THE CASKET LETTERS. 
By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P. 
In 2vols. demy 8vo, 28s. net. 

The work is illustrated by sixteen Photogravure 
Portraits of the Queen, all more or less famous, 
some of them never before published. 

Sir Herrert Maxwr.t, in the Daily Mail, 
September 4th, says :—‘‘ Beautiful these volumes 
undoubtedly are,and most thrilling reading,specially 
to be prized, also, for the unexampled series of the 
Queen's portraits which Mr. Cowan has brought 
together....... Mr. Cowan's volumes are full of 
interest, not only for students of the particular 
period, but for all who are moved by stirring 
narrative.” 











Fcap. 8vo, extra binding, 3s. 6d, net. 
THE 
NORDRACH TREATMENT 


FOR CONSUMPTIVES IN THIS COUNTRY. 
How to Cure and Prevent Consumption, and other 
forms of Tuberculosis : together with a general 
consideration of the Laws governing Health, 
By JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 
[ Ready. 


The FOUNDERS of PENANG 


A Short Sketch of the Lives of Francis and 
William Light, the Founders of Penang and 
Adelaide. By A. FRANCIS STEUART. Illus- 
trated, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. net. 

[ Ready. 








Crown 8ro, 10s. 6. net. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


MODERN WORKSHOP 
HINTS. 


By ROBERT GRIMSHAW, 
Author of ‘‘ Shop Kinks.” 
[In preparation. 


MANUAL OF PUSHTU. 


By Captain G. ROSS-KEPPEL, President of 
Central Committee of Examiners in Pushtu 
Language. &vo, cloth, 12s, éd. uct. 

[Ready. 











. NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN, 1901. 





A HISTORY OF 
THE MEYNELL HOUNDS 


AND COUNTRY, 1780 TO 1901. 
arn a: ze L. RANDALL. 
ustrated with 40 Full-page Photogra 
Plates of Portraits, Hunting Soesea, 
and Maps of Runs. 

Terms of Subscription :—To Subscribers befors 
publication the price of the work will be Two 
Guineas net. After publication the price will ba 
raised to Two Guineas and a Half net. 
~ [In preparation, 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


660-1830. 
By WALTER FREWEN LORD, 
Author of “The Lost Possessions of Mngland," 
i‘ A Life of Sir Thomas Maitland,” &, ’ 
va With Map, demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
[Just Ready, 


NAVAL BRIGADES IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 


By Surgeon T, 'T. JEANS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
[Ready in October, 

“Naval Brigades in the South African War” js 
written by Otlicers attached to the various Naval 
Brigades, and Edited by Surgeon T. T. Jeans, E.N, 
who also contributes the chapter on the advance 
from Euslin to Bloemfontein. 


-NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN 
IN POLAND. 


By F. LORAINE PETRE. 
Demy $vo, with Maps. ~ 
[Nearly Ready, 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN, 


TYPES OF NAVAL 
OFFICERS. 


With some remarks on the Development of 
Naval Warfare during the Eighteenth Century. 
By ALFRED T. MAHAN, LL.D., D.C.L. With 
6 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 
Captain Mahan has in this work supplemented 
his ‘‘Life of Nelson” with narrative anecdotal 
memoirs of popular character of six British 
Admirals, whose personal characteristics and pro- 
fessional career make them conspicuous examples of 
naval seamen of types differing ono from another, 
but all continually recurrent in Naval History, viz., 
Lord Hawke, Lord Rodney, Earl Howe, Ear! St. 
Vincent, Lord De Saumarez, Lord Exmouth, all of 
whom raised themselves to their rank in the peerage 
by their distinguished professional services. 
[In preparation, 
Vol. VI. nearly ready. In 7 handsome royal $vo 
$., 25s. each uet. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT. 


Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 

Illustrated by Photogravure. Portraits, Maps, 
Plans, &ec. Each volume will be complete in itself, 
with an index, and orders will be taken either for 
sets or for separate volumes. 

The Contrizutors.—The present work, in the 
preparation of which Mr. Larrp CLowes is being 
assisted by President RoosEvELt, Sir CLEMENTS 
Marxuan, K.C.B., P.2.G.S.; Captain A. T. Mansy, 
U.S.A. ; Mr. H. W. Witsoy, Author of “ Ironclads 
in Action”’; Mr. Carr Lauexton, and many other 
competent writers, aims at being a trustworthy 
and,. us far as space allows, a complete history, 
from the earliest times to the present. 























NOW READY.—Deuy 8vo, 5s. 


A RETROSPECT ON THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. E. S. MAY, C.M.G., B.A, 
Professor of Military Art and History, Royal Staf 
College, Author of ‘‘ Guns and Cavalry,” “Field 
Artillery with the other Arms,” &c. 

“ As we should expect .from the writer, this is 
work of thoughtfulness and value....... Much that 
he has to say is startling, coming as it does froma 
soldier.......I¢ will be seen that the Coloue] is not 
afraid to speak out. No one can pass this unpre 
tending little book by.”—Duily Mail,{Sept. 17th. 
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